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‘HE splendor of a disciplined character, 
Feo has learned to bear with grace, 
which meets everything as it comes, and 

without flinching, without fretting, with- 
out crying for sympathy, lifts the weight 
and carries it where it must go, and 
does this serenely and cheerfully for 


| 


half a life, because, during the forego- 

_ ing half, it has battled with wild waters 
to reach that shore of solemn strength,-- 
this splendor is very great. This glory 

comes of the things which work at the 
soul like swartsmiths with a fierce 

forge, and show us— 


“ What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors.” 


—James Vilas Blake. 
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| duly atst. | | The Committee on Arbitration at} The Committee on Arbitration 


| Secretary of War Alger resigned! ’The Hague have finally agreed up-|have adopted the arbitration 
| his portfolio, to take effect at the/on an arbitration scheme. If pos- scheme as a whole. It now goes 
: -ypleasure of the President. sible that conference will adopt it,| before the conference. for final ac- 


a Yellow fever has made its ap-| With slight modifications. tion. 
| pearance in Pinar del Rio ina ma-| A great tidal wave was experi-| The ‘semi-centennial anniversary 
lignant form among the American|enced at Ashland, Wis. It wasjot the Trinity Episcopal church, 
‘troops. | ‘contemporaneous with the volcanic|San Francisco, was appropriately, 

Reports from Manila give an ac- activity in the Hawaiian Islands observed Sunday, July 23d. Mr. 
count of severe engagement in Ne- and the severe earthquake shocks|C. V. Gibbs is the wr surviving 
gros, in which one hundred and ten of Southern California. _ |charter member. 


‘of the natives were killed and many July agth. 
i riably h d 
wounded. The Americans had one} ‘Ty, dispute in regard to the church 1s 
killed. and. one wounded. prosperous in all its lite and work — 
nd one wo Alaska boundary is in a fair way| Hon the mid-week prayer service 
The War Department has made|for amicable adjustment. ah 


lis crowded and overflowing. *Beé- 
‘public a correspondence between! President has encouracin 
President McKinley and General ging | cause this service has to do so vi 


news from General Otis in Manila, ith our spiritual and material 
Otis, in which the President thanks indicating that peace is not far in ordepelien’ it as sign of intelligent 
‘for the future. interest and loyalty to Christ when 
em The strikers of Cleveland wreck| we regularly decline all social and 
| |a car loaded with passengers on the| other engagements which conflict 
i rover _ |Euclid-avenue line. A considera-| with this service—[Rev. J. A. 
_ The volcano on has|ble number were injured. | Haslam. 

become very active. 

~ Robert G. Ingersoll, the ee. 
‘ous skeptic, died suddenly of heart) 
failure in Walston-on-the-Hudson. 


The strike in Cleveland continues 
with increasing violence. The strik-| 
“ers. explode dynamite under the 
cars. | 


The torpedo-boat destroyer Bull- 
finch of the British navy was blown OREGON IN THE PHILIPPINES 

up. It was one of the latest and 

best of its class in the navy. 


Earthquakes in Southern Califor- 
mia were especially severe. San By Chaplain Ww. Ss. Gilbert. 


Bernardino, Riverside and Los An- 


geles were in the line of severest} | 

The Executive Committee of the 

Epworth League decided by a vote | a, a 

‘of 6 to 4 to hold the next Inter-| A 32-Page Booklet. Cover in Colors, Price, Ten Cents. Mailed free to any 

national Convention, kaa in San Address. 

Francisco. 


The transport arrived, AUTHENTIC. RELIABLE. INTERESTING. 


bringing 125 sick soldiers from Ma- | 


nila. Fifteen Filipinos were | 

brought on the same transport for 

the Omaha exposition. CONTENTS. —A concise history of the regiment. Complete daily calendar from 
July 234d. April 25, 1898, to date. Roll of honor, including deaths in action, and by 


In ‘the’ Marvard-Yate contestin disease and accident, also wounded. Shrapneh Words added to the reg- 


imental vocabulary. Extracts from letters, entitled ‘‘As Others See 
athletics with the great English uni-| Regimental roster, complete. 
versities the Americas lost by one 4 Oe 
point. 


The Del Norte steamer returned 
from the Klondike, and it is report- 
‘ed to have brought more than $1,- 


Occident, 
000,000 of gold dust trom 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Next Term Begins September 20th. 


Opening Address by the Retiring Chairman of 
the Faculty, Pro*fesso~ Kerr 
For information. address 
Anselmo, Calif. | 


Clerk of Faculty, San 


OTTO FLEISSNER, 


Graduate Royal Se Music, Leipsig, 
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Harmony..... 


Organist and Choirmaster First Presbyterian 


Director of Music State Institu- 
Church, S. F. Dir 


The Occident is a Coast Bureau of 
Presbyterian Work and a _ First- 
Class Advertising Medium. 


Entered at San Francisco Post Office as second- 
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To Foreign 2 5 
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_ when the year for which their subscription is paid 
expires. 


REMITTANCES may be made by Postoffice 
Order, Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Order or Bank 
Draft, and should be made payable to THE OCcI- 
DENT. 


The date of the ‘‘yellow label’’ shows to what 
time your subscription has been paid. When 
money is received the date will be changed, which 
will answer for a receipt. No receipt will be 
mailed unless request is made and stamp enclosed. 
tf the label is not corrected within three weeks, 
please notify us. | 

This paper is mailed regularly to all subscribers 
until definite orders in writing are received and 
all arrearages paid in full. | 


Subscribers wishing mailing address changed 
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e. 


Address all communications to ‘‘ THE OccI- 
DENT,’’ 84 Donohoe Building, San Francisco, Cal., 
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to the Editor, P. ©. Box 206, Vallejo, Cal. 
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The OCCIDENTAL BOARD OF FOREIGN 
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Woman’s SYNODICAL SOCIETY OF 
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PRESBYTERIAN ORPHANAGE, Mrs. L. 
McLain, Treasurer, 2220 Washington St. 


PRESBYTERY OF SAN FRANCISCO, Rev. 
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PRESBYTERIAL UNION OF YOUNG PEo- 
PLE’s SOCIETIES, Rev. H.N. Bevier, Pres- 
ident, 18 Latona St. 


PRESBYTERIAL MINISTERIAL UNION, 920 
Sacramento St... Meetings on Mondays at 
10:30 A. M. | 
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‘PORTLAND ACADEMY 


J. R. WiLson, D.D. 
S. R. JOHNSTON, PH.D. 
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WILLIAM M. LADD, 
President 


PORTLAND, OREGON. | 
Organized 1889 


ns 13th September, 1899, 


The work of the Academy covers the instruc- 
tion of brimary, Grammar and Secondary 
grades. Boys and Girls received at the earliest 
school age and fitteu for College. Advanced 
work is done in Latin. Greek, French, German, 
Mathematics, English Literature, Physics, and 
Chemistry. 


For Catalogue, address 


PORTLAND ACADEMY, 
Portland, Oregon, 


Eleventh year ope 


\ Our Church Music... 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew of the 
methods pursued at the 


CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director. 
We will send to anyone interested our 

handsome illustrated pamphlet and all 

particulars that may be desired, 


All particulars and Catalogue will be sent by 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. ¢ | 


‘ 
Superior advantages for both sexes. Three 


a Classical, Literary and Scien- 


THOROUGH PREPARATORY DEPART- 
MENT. 


Christian homes ready for boarding stu- 
dents. The new location is an ideal place for 
residence. Winter term begins January 3, 


dent, 
REV. GUY W. WADSWORTH, 


1831 Pasadena Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 


1899. For catalogue, etc., address the Presi- | 


UNFERMENTED WINE FOR COMMUNION. 


This wine is free from the hurtful stimulant of 


| alcohol, and physicians heartily recommend its 


use in the sick room. 


Address: SIDNEY A. SABIN, 
Alameda, Cal. 


For sale at THE OCCIDENT office, 84 Donohoe 
Buiiding, San Francisco. 


MOUNT TAIMALPAIS 


Military Academy 
SAN RAFAEL. 


The only Presbyterian Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys north of Los Angeles. 

| REV. ARTHUR CrRossy, A. 
‘ | Master 


The Oldest 


Protestant Schoo! tor Girls on the Pacific Goast. 


Grants diplomas and confers degrees. Rare 
Opportunities Offered in Music. One hour’s 
ride from San Francisco. Board and 
Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 
$180. Write for Catalogue to 


MRS. C.T. MILLS, PRESIDENT, 
Mills College P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. 
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ALBANY COLLEGE. 


Albany, Oregon. 


Ofters a Literary, Commercial, or Normal Edu- 
cation under most favorable circumstances. 
_ The Faculty is composed of scholarly men and 
women. | 
College Hall is a roomy building. w 
lighted, heated and ventilated. J 
There are Two College Courses — the 
Classical and Scientific, anda regular Business 
College training equal to the best. 
Write to the Presi lent, 


Telephone ALTA 311. | 


WALLACE HOWE LEE. A. M. 
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IRVING INSTITUTE. 


College preparatory courses, languages, elocution, 
It is an accredited school to the universities. 


is ev. Edward B. Church, A.M. : 


‘For further information address the Principal, 


Select Boarding ana Day School for 


Young Ladies, 
Primary Department for Children. 


CARRIAGE WILL CALL WHEN DESIRED, 


_ This school, so well known for twenty-one years, has moved int 
buildings on the north-east corner of California and Buchanan streets. 


o elegant and commodious 


Cné It gives full i 
music in all its branches: and and 


Octavia St.. San Francisco, Cal. 
—— 


| REV. THEO. F, BURNHAM, M.A.., 


‘ 
~ 


_ REv. E. WooDWARD Brown, 
Editor. pam Associate Editor. 


JOHN M, ForsyTH, 
Lessee and Business Manager. 


Editorial. 


Dust unto Dust,  _here seems to be no valid ob- 


jection, either from science or 


from the ‘‘queen of sciences” (i: e., theology), 
to the process of cremation. Its advocates 
have overdone the argument from sanitary 
necessities. It would be a rash man who 
would try to prove damage to any great ex- 
tent done to the living from sub-humous 


burial; nor is the amount of ground required 


for sepulture relatively large. The perfervid 
declaration that “since Adam’s day, the whole 


surface of the earth has been sown with the 
dead in layers of five bodies deep,’ was met 
by a mathematical demonstration that one 


county in Virginia could have held them all, 
in one layer only. But they would have been 
lonesome if some of our California counties 
had been taken for the computation. Super- 
humous burial, as practiced in New Orleans, 
where the land lies below the river, which, 
while confined by levees, yet by pressure 
causes permeation of the soil a long ways, 
is a very dangerous custom. We have there 
found the effluvia from decayed mausoleums 
most offensive, and that city is a famous 
breeding place for the deadly yellow fever. But 
New Orleans could have extra-mural inter- 
ment in these days of rapid transit. 


A Sentiment [t js easy for the advocate of 
Hard to Smother. --emation to show that this pro- 
cess is simply a radical acceleration of that 
which takes a long time through the sub-hu- 
mous method, that it is in a sense more 
cleanly, and he can assure us that the vital 
germ of the old body is not destroyed, else 


the martyrs, from Nero’s time to the horrors 


of Smithfields, had been shut out from the 
possibility of a resurrection body; but after 
all his logic, the most of us will shun the cre- 
matory and give orders for the use of a cem- 
etery. How beautiful the poetic thought 
in that Greek word cemetery, which means 


the place of sleep! Their now absence: from 


us is as if they were sweetly sleeping and we 
must not disturb their rest, but in reality be- 


ing “away from their home in the body, they 


are in their home with the Lord,” which is “far 
better.” One thing influences our heart 


against cremation, although our head does. 


not oppose that plan. The unbelievers so gen- 
erally choose that way, that we feel estranged 
from its adoption, suffering such as choose 
it to do so without criticism. 


Two common errors are to be. 
seen in people from whom better 
things are to be expected. First, we see the 
neglected plots in our places of burial. A 
mother's grave forgotten by children, who 
live near enough to give the spot a tender at- 


The Re: ting- 
Place. 


tention, showing a filial memory and the bet- 


ter instincts of our nature, and even when 
non-resident, “money answereth all things,” 
and perpetual care can be secured by a mod- 
erate outlay. Then, second, we find such 
over-solicitude, the almost worship of the 
ground where loved ones lie, that almost 
shuts out the view of their life in Paradise and 
makes them to be mere tenants of the clod, 
the gravel and the loam. There is a happy 
medium to be sought. We often see a broth- 
er beloved in the ministry, entering the en- 
closure where the bodies of his children lie. 
He removes his hat and stands a moment in 
silent prayer, and then goes forth to succor 


those still in life, whose pathway has thorns, 


and on whose weary backs lie heavy burdens, 
to whom he brings good cheer from the “Man 
of Sorrows, acquainted with grief,’ who over- 
came the world. 

A man who has been conspicu- 
ous for his usefulness in the 
church may wisely have. burial from the sanc- 


The Place 
for Consolation. 


-tuary; since many friends might not find 


room at one’s home. The man of the world 
may order his burial from the hall or the 
lodge, where the smitten ones are subjected 
to a degree of publicity most painful to them; 
but the home is the proper place for the tears 
that must fall, and where one has lived a life 
of affection, the tribute to his memory comes 
with most healing power under the roof where 


he lived for those who loved him. 


Time Beyond the circle of 
Show Sympathy. . 4d most intimate friends, there 
1S little call for others to drop in and ‘tell their 
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sympathy to a family bereaved. The shock. 


of bereavement, the rush of new problems and 
duties, would seem to excuse the afflicted from 
seeing, then, all who have a speaking acquain- 


tance with them. The weeks just after the in- - 


terment are the time to go and show your 
pity, to speak words of comfort and to offer 
prayer for lonely hearts bereft. 


The Blessed Hope. 


The aspect of predicted events, as realized 
in Holy Scripture, is that of striking lines defi- 
nite in color, with other parts so shaded off 
by mystery as to add zest to the task of com- 
prehending the whole picture. The candid 
student of the New ‘lestament must see 
clearly that it teaches a real, objective and 
personal return of Jesus Christ to this earth. 
He also can not escape the fact that the return 
is there regarded as imminent, 1. ¢., liable to 
come at any moment. One slight abatement 
of the last assertion needs to be made, as fol- 
lows: Saint Paul told the Thessalonians that 
Jesus should not appear until the manifesta- 


tion of the “Man of Sin,” literally. the “Lawless 


One,” and that his appearing was held back 
by some power which hindered at that mo- 
ment (A.V. /et), but that hindering power was 
to be taken away; and furthermore, the mys- 
tery of iniquity, 1. e., the producing causes 
looking to the development of the ‘Man of 
Sin,” were in Saint Paul’s day already work- 


ing. 

The body of believers now hold mostly to 
one of two theories concerning the coming 
of our Lord. We have Pre-millenarians and 
Post-millenarians. The former claim that Je- 
sus is coming before a time of great victory 
for the gospel, called the Millennium, or the 
Thousand Years. The latter claim that we 
shall first enjoy that glad period and at its 
close shall see the Lord, who is to bring not 
only angels but redeemed souls from Para- 
dise in his royal retinue. Both of these views 
are held in the Presbyterian church, and the 
orthodoxy of both parties is not questioned. 


The church is not willing to exclude either as 


in error. ‘The Post-millenarian is liable to 
this criticism: Were a definite, clearly marked 
thousand years of triumph to mark the gos- 
pel, all living before that period and up to 
nearly its close would have no need of watch- 
ing, and till then the coming could not be 
imminent, 1. e., so far as our vision goes, liable 
to occur at any time. We should simply act 
like Daniel at the end of the weeks when that 
time was near. ‘The Pre-millennial view in- 
volves many difficulties which we have never 
been able to overcome, and we therefore try 
to find some safe ground between the two 
theories. 
We fancy we feel it safe beneath our feet 


while still believing that it is best to hold much 


concerning this in) a merely tentative way, 
knowing now-in part and waiting for further 
light. fancy that in the one passage which 
speaks’of the thousand years we have a defi- 
nite number put for an indefinite (Rev. xx; 
4), and the passage refers to a time of gospel 
conquest of large extent, the precise begin- 
ning and end of which nobody can mark with 
precision. | 


Now let us note some facts of history. The 
Roman power, which declined in the West 
476 A. D., continued in the East. until Con- 
stantinople fell in 1453 (A. D.). If that was 
the power which hindered (or let) the devel- 
opment of the ‘Man of Sin,” some other his- 
toric facts are to be considered. The fall of 
the Empire (1453 A.D.) drove the great 
scholars of the Orient into Europe, which 
meant the Revival of Learning and then the 
Protestant Reformation. Two counter streams _ 
of influence then flowed forth. The Reforma- 
tion, with the newly discovered art of printing, 
began to pour new light into the world, and 
the gospel became a powerful spiritual illu- 
minant. On the other hand, ecclesiasticism, 
then in close alliance with civil power, began 
to develop with new energy. 


For years we have been in a blaze of glo- 
rious triumph for the cross of Christ. The 
gospel.has been held up as a witness to all 
nations, and if the Millennium is not an exact 
thousand years, who knows but we may 
be near the close of the time of conquest? 
There is much of sin ahd of misery in the 
world yet, but there will be the filthy and the 
unholy when Jesus comes, not to save such, 
but to complete the salvation of his own. Then 
again, that Lawless One, who is to sit in the 
temple of God and to be worshipped as God, 
may be only a little further development of 
that which we see to-day verging close to 
such claims, but stopping short of the awful 
sacrilege predicted. The masses of seemingly 
intelligent people ready to wear the cast-off 
spiritual garments of India, to deny the tes- 
timony of their normal senses by the almost 
hypnotic influence of a woman and the crav- 
ing for the uncanny things of the occult, and 
the yielding of the mind and heart to demon- 


iacal powers in spiritualism all show us how 


unsafe it is to say that the enlightenment of 
the world is such that we can never deify a 
man and put him in the place of God. Compt- 
ism is another witness to man’s folly when 
one goes away from the true God. Possibly, 
however, the Lawless One is a personification 
of that which comes between the soul and 
its God, making an organism to take the place 
of the LivingPower which should workthrough ° 
it. Perhaps we are to have a literal incarnate 
claimant for a throne of honors divine, but 
possibly a stream of tendency will satisfy the 
demands of the prediction. The Elias to 
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come was a reality, but not the literal prophet 
of an earlier ‘age, only one who came in his 
spirit and power. © 

We are only feeling our way along these 
confessedly difficult paths. Our view may be 


justly called the IJntra-millennial one, as we 


fancy we may now be in the midst of the Mil- 
lennium, or indefinite period of gospel glory, 
which may end at any time. Hence we can 
indulge in the blessed hope for the coming of 


-our Lord as imminent. Others: have different 
- views, and the Occident is open to advocates 
of all views, written in a Christian spirit, and 


with literary fitness for publication, so far as 
space will allow. We have asked several writ- 


-ers of various views to present them to our 
readers. Meanwhile we hope that all of our 


readers “love his appearing,” pray for his 


speedy return, are trying to lead lives of holl- 
ness, and that they find joy in the thought 


that the hour draws. nearer, when in the pres- 


-ence of our King we shall be glad beyond all 


power of language to describe, and the reign 


-of sin, sorrow and death upon earth shall be 


replaced with the glory of the Redeemer’s sole 
sway. 


Friends for a Year. 


This issue of the Occident begins the second 
year of its history under the present manage- 


ment of its editorial columns. The paper is no 


yearling, since for one and thirty years it has 
been a weekly visitor to many homes. Years 


of trial and of burden bearing, years of conse- 


cration on the part of our predecessors, years 
quite like the earlier years of other religious 
journals, have come and gone. While former- 


ly attached to the paper by work in special 
lines, we did not sit in one of the two chairs 


in the sanctum, until a year ago. The year 
has been one of anxiety and struggle; but 
the faith, labors and prayers of its Business 


‘Manager have been rewarded with such di- | 


vine favor, that we have been able to live. 
The editors have lived in love and peace, if 
not in the clover of a gilded age, yellow with 
metallic lustre; but in earlier days we learned 
that there were many kinds of clover, white 
and red as well as yellow. We have had the 
white in the sincerity of our good intentions, 
and the red 1n the warm appreciation of our 
readers, made known to us in so many kindly 
ways. Wecan find our gold when we go yon- 
der, and some things are of more value here 


than. eagles or silver-from the-mint. The As- 
-sociate Editor has been assiduous along the 


lines of his wonted activity, and, during our 
recent vacation, he mounted the box and 
drove safely,.so that the stage was not -over- 


turned; but he got it under such grand head- 
way that its momentum carried. his good 


name over our poor editorials in the last is- 


sue, and in justice to him we must free him 


from all responsibility for two and a half pag- 
es at the beginning of our last number. Our 
prayer is that for many years “his bow may 
abide in strength.” The careful hand of the 
gentle lady who attends to the almost endless 
details of the office work has contributed 
much to make the paper exact in typograph- 
ical appearance, and the co-operation of our 
able and appreciated corps of contributors, 
together with a few friends who have made 
contributions of a needed and material kind, 
which we have been forbidden to publish, 
have been the means of making our work 
lighter and our paper brighter and more help- 

Over five hundred new subscribers have 
come to us since Synod, and our advertising 
space is becoming more valuable to those who 


use it. We thank God and take courage, and 


hereby tender our gratitude to all who have 
helped us in the year now gone. We need 
your prayers, your contributions and your 


work for the year to come. 


Rev. John Morrison. 
This beloved brother passed away to olds 


rest and reward on Wednesday last, while at 
Yellowstone Park. He was well known to 


many of our readers, and in a singularly happy 


_way had endeared himself to those who knew 


him. We quote from the Portland Oregonian 


the following interesting facts concerning the 


deceased, who leaves a widow and two chil- 


dren: 


“John Morrison was born in Fishkill-on-the 
Hudson River, N. Y., December 12, 1859, of 
Scotch-Irish parents. From a mere child, he 
was fond of reading and naturally studious, 
and a regular attendant at all the church serv- 
ices. At fourteen years of age he professed re- 
ligion, and soon made known his desire of be- 
coming a minister. 

“The following year he entered the eram- 
mar school at New Bruswick, N. J., and the 
Dutch Reformed college two years later, grad- 
uating with the highest honors of his class. 
Being very fond of sports, he indulged in foot- 
ball, but never at the expense of his studies. 
His recitations were perfect. His marks dur- 


ing his college course were 9934, only one- 


quarter of a mark in four years from nateg 
perfect. 


“After graduating, he entered the seeeleaat 


cal seminary at. New Brunswick, N. J. The 


next year he had leave of absence, and went 
south and engaged in some mission work, re- 
turning the following year, and graduating i in. 
1886. 

‘In July of the same year he came West to 
California. After a few months, he received a 
call from the First Presbyterian church of San 
Bernardino. The church was so small and 
feeble he at first thought that he was too 
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young to undertake the work, and he decided © 


to return North, but before he could get his 
valise packed the congregation came in a body 
to the house and told him that they felt the 
Lord had sent him and they were unanimous 
in their desire that he would stay. So, yield- 
ing to the request, he decided to remain, and 
was ordained and installed April 21, 1887. 


“During Mr. Morrison’s ministry the 
growth and development of the church was 
very marked. Two hundred and fifteen mem- 
bers were added to the church, which alone 
tells of the increase above the sixty old mem- 
bers within four years. The church building 
became entirely inadequate to accommodate 
the congregations, and many were turned 
away at every service, so that the matter of re- 
building was being considered, when Mr. 
Morrison received a call to Centennial church, 
Oakland. Feeling that the cooler climate of 
Oakland would be beneficial to health, this in- 
vitation was acepted, but not without many 
tears from both pastor and people, for so 
happy had been the union, that all felt the 
bond ought not be broken ‘until death do us 
part.’ 

“In his always quiet, unassuming, modest 
way, the new pastor began the work, and it 
was a work full of the blessing of the Lord. 
Four years from the day the church was or- 
cag it was self-supporting, with 150 mem- 

ers. 

“The next year he visited New York. Upon 
his return to Oakland he received a call to be 
associate pastor with Dr. Mackenzie, of the 
First Presbyterian church of San Francisco, 
which call he declined, and accepted one from 
Calvary church, Portland, Or., where he com- 
menced work December 1, 1892. 


“Mr. Morrison’s ministry in Portland has 


been marked throughout by deep earnestness. 
and spirituality. of his own character. From 


its beginning his personality as well as: his 
preaching won and held the affection of his 
congregation, and under his care the spiritual 
life of the church has been steadily maintained. 


_» “Asa pastor Mr. Morrison has gone in and 
out amongst us with a spirit of sympathy 
‘equally expressive in our sorrows and our joys 
and in all the experiences of life winning a 
place in the hearts of those with whom he was 
brought into contact from which remembrance 
of him will not soon fade away. His preaching 
was ever full of high ideals and always calcu- 
lated to inspire to better and nobler living. 
'Keenly alive to the social questions of the day, 
and a deep student of the needs of the age, he 
always fearlessly and scathingly condemned the 
“wrongs of our social.system while he ever held 
‘up the example of Christ as the ideal of human 
‘action with a clearness and enthusiasm which 
made his preachirig exceedingly: forceful.” 


Editorial Notes. 
By the Associate Editor. 
Captain Dreyfus. 


One great evidence of the Divine presence 
is the failure of moral evil and the success 
of moral good in the world at large. In the 
last analysis, what is it after all but God that 
makes good to be largely more vital, more 
permanent, than evil? The case of Captain 
Dreyfus is in evidence. In Blackwood's, tor 


. June, says the July Review of Reviews, “there is 


a review of the Dreyfus case, with a striking 
antithesis in opening -between the solitary 
confinement of the prisoner in a remote island, 
and the enormous potency he has had on 
French and European life; he has been the 
negative ruler of France.” The change of 
opinion and conduct in France, and the pres- 
ent determination to do right, whatever the 
consequences, are simply amazing. It is a 
case of national repentance, reformation 
and restoration. The conspiracy against 
Captain Dreyfus is evidently misplaced in 
France and mistimed in 1899. The gov- 
ernment, and, if sustained, then the French 
people, are striking down rapidly this 
great conspirator and that, and intending a 
fair trial of Dreyfus. Meanwhile the world is_ 
looking on and wondering at the strange re- 
versal. It is a triumph of righteousness. © 


Christian Institutions. 


As the echoes of the great Christian En- 
deavor Convention are dying away, and mis- 
sion society, Endeavor society and Sunday- 
school—institutions unknown ‘a century or 
two ago—are doing their weekly work, these 
new discoveries of the church direct thought 
to the whole subject of her institutions. While 
some ecclesiastical origins are in dim antiqui- 
ty and matter of discussion, other such ori- 
gins are in our own day. For the church, a 
wonderful tree of life, is ever putting forth 

While the church has been much else, it 
has been a church of institutions. It has had 
a great number and variety of organizations, 
leading and subordinate, and of creeds, usagés 
and forms of worship. The field is a very 
large one. Various writers have given a his- 
torical survey of it. Dean Stanley treated the 
subject, also Dr. Hatch in the Bampton Lec- 
tures for 1880. Alexander V. G: Allen, in 
one of the last publications of the Interna- 
tional Theological Library, has gone into the 


‘matter extensively, and treated carefully of the 


early presbyters, bishops and déacons° of the 


episcopate, the papacy, monasticism and tlie 


like in the way of structures; and of the great 


Catholic and ‘the more modern creeds, in the 


way of doctrine; closing His work with a view 
of the institutions of Christian worship. °~”’ 
In’some thing's the Christian social” striie- 
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ture has been the same, and in others various. 
Certain institutions are essential and perma- 
nent and always found where the church is; 
others are suited to place and time and peo- 
ple, and may be called temporary. First and 
last there has been a great botly of these. And 
herein the church has shown itself exceedingly 
versatile, flexible and prolific. Its great pur- 
pose and spirit have been in the most of these 
forms. 

The church’s institutions are her’ tools, her 
instrumentalities, are the channels which pro- 
tect and carry along the currents of her life. 
They are her inspirations embodied, her pow- 
er organized. They preserve what has been 
gained. They make enduring her social pro- 
duct. It is evident from all experiences that 
in fixed forms and ways guaranteed by law 
and usage, is the only security of liberty and 
stability. As in the state there is no other 
liberty than that which is constitutional, so 
in the church. There is no freedom but under 
government. While as to stability, how can 
we continue our doctrine, our best traditions 
and ways of Christian living, and worship, 
generation after generation, apart from our 
institutions? Art and science would simply 
go down without their institutions of educa- 
tion and activity. In the great nations, politi- 
cal and other liberty would seemingly cease 
in the passage of time, outside of law and gov- 
ernment. 
| Concerning Heredity. 


_ Our university professors and students, our 
sociologists and philanthropists, are looking 
sharp at the influence of the past upon the 
present ; as to how far past conditions account 


for present conditions, past character for pres- © 


ent character. It is a profitable study, as the 
event proves. There is very much study be- 
ing given as. to the influence of race, of family, 
in the matter of crime and vice and disease, 
also in the matter of political or industrial 
gifts. The study looks also to see if there be 
_a possible passing on of character. And in all 
these cases the study is also as to the extent 
of the influence. 

There is an influence of race ‘and family in 
physical traits, in color and form, in grace of 
movement and power to endure ; in aptitude 
at handicraft, at woodcraft or water-craft. 
There is the transmission of mental traits, of 
peculiarities of memory or taste. There is 
some going down of moral quality. That 
blood tells, is a fact I have with, thought nov- 
elists overlook in so often giving a worthless 
father an excellent daughter. Like Eneas of 
old, leaving burning Troy with his father An- 
chises on his back, each of us carries his fath- 

Something of what ancestors have been 
pea acquired, descendants inherit. Somewhat 
have those before us endowed us. Some- 
what they and we are of a piece. | 


_scendants in his own image. 
fact that a race or people has: not improved 


But it is fortunate that we are not left to 
heredity. By heredity alorle'man averages 
clown, is so divided up in those who come aitter 
that his particular force is soon neutralized. 
The good man does not necessarily have de-— 
scendants in his own image. They ‘will stay 
in the average or they may even revert. Also 
the bad man does not necessarily have de- 
It is a historic 


itself by direct descent. The uprise has usu- 
ally been by a fresh infwsion of blood. Out- 
side of Christendom the descendants of civ- 


lized men have usually come toa standstill 


or gone back. : 
Tradition to be With. 

There is our external heredity or tradition 
to be reckoned with by every worker after a 
change. He may be new in being and fresh 
in power and wanting to do much, but he has 
got to reckon with what waslongagoandis yet. 
We sometimes overlook this power of tradi- 
tion in our human societies, this power of the 
old institutions, opinions.and ways; their pow- 
er over the country, the party, the church, the 
set we act with. It is the power of conserva- 


tism. Certain leaders are remembered, cer- 


tain great events kept in mind. There is a 
past to warn or to be proud of and cherish. 
There are old standards that must not come 
down, old doctrines that must not be given 


up. These traditions, like the language, the 


literature, the law of the land, and indeed em- 
bracing these, are about us and governing as 
we enter. Shall we be revolutionary? Let 
us be thankful if the traditions will even per- 
mit us to be evolutionary. 


Rev. William Travis of Portland, Oregon, 
well and favorably known in the Northwest, 
has agreed to labor to increase the circulation 
of The Occident in Oregon and Washington. 
We ask for this brother the kindly co-opera- 
tion of pastors and congregations. It is our 
only Pacific Coast paper and needs a larger 


circulation to realize our ideal for its future. 3 


The death of John S. Adams, M.D., of 
Oakland, removes from his earthly activities 
a physician of great influence and usefulness, 
whose personal character has left memories 
of kindness not soon to be forgotten. — 


Concerning a lately delivered address which 


we republished, a contemporary says: 


Mr. Weinstock is far afield when he says, 
“Paul and not Jesus is the founder of Chris- 
tianity.” The Corinthians had to be correct- 
ed on that point. “Is Christ divided? Was 
Paul crucified. for you? Were you baptized 


in the name of Paul?” This same old attempt 
of the Ebionites is not new to any one who 
has read church history. 
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Current Comment, 
By Rev. W. S. Matthew, D.D. 
Lawlessness. 

Mob violence shows no signs of immediate 
abatement. Georgia had another decided ep- 
idemic of negro pelle wh last week. The 
striking car men of Cleveland used dynamite 
wherever they could, demolishing cars and 
barns and killing and wounding men and wo- 
men. That city is now comparatively quiet, 
-but only because it is thoroughly garrisoned 
-_by State troops. In the Pana, Illinois, coal 
‘mines the lawless spirit still prevails, the im- 
ported negro miners being the special vic- 
tims of the mob’s wrath. In Idaho the first 
trials for murder in the dynamiting of the 
mills some months ago are just drawing to 
a close. The cases are being fought bitterly. 
Conviction is doubtful. And yet what a pic- 
ture we have here of the dire influence of the 
mob spirit! One does not need to be a foe to 
labor unions in order to see that stones and 
pistols and dynamite are the foes not only 


of good order and safe government, but of | 


labor itself. Theodore Roosevelt said in his 
Las Vegas speech a few weeks ago, “The man 
who will steal for you will also steal from 


you.” And the honest toiler ought to be able ~ 


to see that if he takes to bullets and dynamite, 
_ by dynamite and bullets he must surely perish. 
This “blind Sampson” that is feeling thus 
rudely about the pillars of the modern: social 
fabric ought to know that his own person, 
his peace, his home and his family are men- 
aced by the deadly strike. : 
_ The writer hereof is himself a toiler. 
was born of tillers of the soil. He never ex- 
pects to be anything else than a toiler. His 
every sympathy is with “the hireling who is 
oppressed in his wages.’ And he believes 
in organized labor. There is a proper field 
for organization and for organized effort. 
Strikes are not necessarily wrong in them- 
Selves. But dynamite throwing is diabolism, 
pure and simple. It is the foe of every pre- 
cious earthly thing. Burning mills, stealing 


railway trains and maiming and killing other 


laborers can never be right. Nor can such 
things ever really help the laboring man. 
-God’s order is against such things, and gov- 
ernments must crush the men and the sys- 
tems that use them. And we are certain the 
laboring man will soon see that this is true. 
His own interest will enlist him in the de- 
fense of law and order, even 1f a proper altru- 
istic spirit could not moye him. But to this 
latter spirit we must appeal first and last. The 
capitalist and the laborer alike need to heark- 
en to the majestic words of the carpenter of 
Nazareth: “As ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them.” 
The Alaskan Boundary. 


There seems to be no prospect for an early 


He 


wealth of the United States. 


settlement of the Alaskan boundary dispute. 
Secretary Hay refuses to submit the question 
to arbitration, as he firmly believes in the jus- 
tice of the United States claims. Sir Wiltred 
Laurier, the Canadian Premier, makes haste 


to modify his recent assertion that the only 


two possible methods of settling the dispute 
are “arbitration or war.” ‘The position ot the 
boundary line would seem to have been clearly 
defined by the terms of the treaty of 1825, and 
hitherto the official maps of Great Britain and 
America have agreed in the location of the 
frontier. But with the discovery of the Klon- 
dike gold-fields the Canadians found them- 
selves in possession of the rich mining 
territory, but with the United States 
in possession of a long strip of sea- 
shore which includes all the ports and 


harbors giving convenient access to the re- 
gion. 


Immediately they propose a new con- 
struction of the treaty, which would give 
them a harbor or two of their own. The Lynn 
Canal seems to be the principal port wanted 
by Canada. The United States is averse to 
arbitration, recognizing the liability of almost 
all arbitrators to compromising, and in the 
present case any compromise would result in 
the loss of our whole contention. 
hoped to settle the matter by direct negotia- 
tion. In any event, there will be no break in 
the friendly relations of Great Britain and the 
United States. 
A Great Stride. 
The treaty between the United States and 
Japan, which became effective this week, is 
regarded as the beginning of an important era 
commercially, and it is of no less importance 
to Cnristianity. It not only opens the entire 
empire of Japa. to American commercial en- 
terprise, which has heretofore been confined 


to the cities of Yokohama, Nagasaki, Kobe, 


Hakodate and Nigota, but also to the Amer- 
ican missionaries. Under this treaty Amer- 
ican citizens in Japan have every privilege, 
before the law, of the natives, except the right - 
to purchase land, which they can only lease. 


-It 1s-believed that this treaty will be a step 


towards the Christianizing of the world, a 
work in which American missionaries are do- 
ing something and in which they might be 


doing much more if they were given a finan- 


cial support commensurate with the great 


It will be the 
fault of American Christians if the work of 


our missionaries in Japan is not made to keep 


pace with the efforts to increase American 


trade with Japan, which already exceeds $15,- 


000,000 a year, having almost quadrupled in 
the last four years. American business en- 
terprise 1s not exceeded by that of any other 


nation, and the same should be said of our 


missionary enterprise, and will be said if each 
individual Christian will do his part towards 
that desirable end. 
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Over in Coos and Curry. 


On the southwest coast:of Oregon, among 
the mountains and woods, and along the un- 
_ easy sea, are Coos and Curry counties. Territo- 
Tially they belong to Oregon; commercially 
_ they Ae A to California. The entrepots are 
the Umpqua river, with Gardiner near its 
mouth; Coos bay, where Empire City and 
| Marshfield | are to be found; Coquille river, 
having Bandon: at the junction of river and 
ocean; Parkersburg, Coquille City and Myr- 


tle Point farther inland ; Port Orford harbor — 


and village, and the Rogue river, bearing on 
its “banks, Gold Beach and Wedderburn. 
Speaking as a Presbyterian, the General As- 
sembly has a firm hold on these. two counties, 
thrqugh the good work'of the Presbytery of 
Southern Oregon. This’ brings them within 
the realm traversed by the. Synodical Mis- 
sionary for Oregon. Hence the visitation of 
which this is an account. 

Leaving Portland on the evening of June 
22d, 2:34 o'clock a, m. of the 23d found the 
ae. M. at Drain, whence the’ stage departs for 
the coast. - We breakfasted at six a. m., the 

we’ being composed of a gentleman who 
was on a tour to inspect the life-saving sta- 
tions of the Government, and the agent of the 
church, on a tour of visitation to soul-saving 
stations. ‘A half-hour later found us in the 


stage, a comparatively uncomfortable vehicle, 


carrying passengers, mail, express and bag- 
gage. Drain is the highest point on the-road. 
We descended gradually toward the Pacific, 
the descent, however; strongly marked by 
some long ascents, where passengers are al- 
lowed to walk. The country ‘was beautiful. 
The woods were rich in’ deep contrasts of 
color.- There was the gréen of fir and cedar, 
the white plumes of the arrow-wood, now in 
- full bloom, lavénder masses of wild lilac, the 
gorgeous: hues of the azalea and rhododen- 


dron, the bright yellow of sunflower and mus- 


tard, the: red of the bloody’ warrior. ~The 
roads were in their best condition. | The mud 
of winter was gone, the dust of summer had 
not come The sky was marvelously blue, 
while a gentle breeze tempered the heat. | We 
rode -uritil the middleof the aftérnoon, stop- 
ping at noon for dinner at Elkton,’on Elk 
Creek. Thirty-five miles of stage brought us 
to Scottsburg, on the Umpqua river. 
we took the steamér for Gardiner, the neat- 
est village in Oregon: The: streets are well 
kept, the lawns are neat, the houses are white 
and: clean and are kept so. The only excep- 
fion is the church. The building needs paint. 
It is in marked contrast with the other build- 
ings. Oné would think that village pride alone 
would keep that building as neat as are the 
‘residences and stores. 

‘We passed a comfortable at 
o’clock left for the mouth ‘of -the river; by 


home and foreign missions ! 


unseen and eternal. 


Here 


boat. Here vie were landed on the beach and 


‘seated in a springless wagon for a twenty- 


mile drive to Jarvis Landing. It was an ex- 
hilarating drive, with the dash and roar of 
the surf on the right, the dark green forests 
on the left, a blue sky overhead, and the 
smooth sand under foot. As we left the sea- 
shore our driver pleasantly said, “Will the 
gentlemen please help us. by walking?” We 


had one and a half miles of soft sand to cross, 


and we walked, narrowly escaping a quick- 


sand, which could not be. detected until our 


feet were in it and the water showed. through 
the sand. The short walk brought us to Jar- 
vis Landing on Coos Bay, whence we went by 


steamer to Marshfield, the metropolis of Coos 


county.. Rey. George Gillespie, brother of the 


late Dr. Gillespie, of the Foreign Board, is. 


our minister here. How closely allied are 


Our church has 
been established in this city of 2,500 people 
for several years. Rev. J. B. Rideout did 
early work. He was followed by Mr. Bick- 


enback, who afterwards went inland and then, 


East. Brother Gillespie has established him- 
self firmly, and is reaching out to the country 
about him. But the population is restless ; 
there are few homes ; men‘come and go. They 
are not looking after religion ;.they are full of | 
business, and have no time for or no interest 
These facts make | 
growth slow and delay self-support, and make 


it absolutely necessary for a long season of 


dependence upon the Home Board. Howev- 


er, we look for more rapid growth in Marsh- 


field than can be hoped for in many places. 
The Sabbath was spent here and thoughtful, 
earnest congregations gathered to hear the 
Word. The Endeavor Society seemed to be 
an active body of interested people. 


On Monday Brother Gillespie accompa- 
nied the S$. M. on the journey. By rail we 
went to Coquille City, and thence by steamer 
to Bandon—of which two places more will be 
said—arriving at the latter place at evening. — 
We met Rev. Robert Ennis at Coquille, and 


had the pleasure of his company to Bandon, 


his home. Here we engaged a carriage. to 
carry us to Dairyville on Tuesday, where we 
met ‘stage. Our objective point, now,’ was 
Wedderburn. Brothers Ennis and Gillespie 
were commissioned to visit the town and or- 
ganize a church, “if the way be clear,” and the 
writer was made a member of the same com- 
mittee. At Dairyville, fifteen miles south of 


Bandon, we met the stage, a vehicle with four 


wheels, boards laid on the axletrees. a sort of 


box to hold mail and baggage, and one seat. 


It came in with the box well filled, a large | 
trunk’ on the boards, a bicycle on top of the 
trunk and’a driver on the séat. “There were 
three of us to ride with that driver. Fortu- 


nately Brother Ennis décided it was not best 


| 
| 


for him to take the trip.. But a commercial 


traveler appeared. Brother Gillespie and | 


sat with the driver. Then all our coats -were 
put on the bicycle, and the commercial man 
perched on the coats. Away we went for a 
fitteen-mile drive. The roads, they were rough 
and muddy; the boards on that stage, they 
were hard; the bicycle, it was very uneasy ; 
our commercial friend, he groaned and 
moaned, but held on. It was a comfort to all 


on that buckboard when we reached Port Ar- 


ford. By the way, I never knew until this 
trip why that special style of vehicle is called 
a buckboard. Now I know. It is the equal 
of a Cayuse pony to buck and is well named. 


Port Orford. is on the sea. It has a com- 
fortable hotel, and is a refreshing place to 
rest. We rested until 6:30 a. m., when we 


took another buckboard for Wedderburn. 


These thirty-two miles were along the sea; 
not on the beach, but usually where we could 
look out on the ocean, and enjoy its majesty, 
and think of its awful power, and be glad 
that we were on a buckboard and not on the 
sea. Our destination was reached in safety 
on Wednesday afternoon. We had a consul- 


tation with Mr. Levi Johnson, who has been > 
here:a vear. . He is a licentiate-of Southern. 


Oregon Presbytery and an efficient man. 
Thursday afternoon Mr. Gillespie preached to 
the white people. Friday evening there was 
a service for the Chinese who work in the 


cannery. Saturday afternoon there was anoth- 


er meeting for the white residents. Sabbath 
morning came Sunday-school at ten o'clock, 
preaching at eleven, followed by organiza- 
tion of the church and communion; at three 
p. m. another preaching service; at four a 
meeting for the Chinese, at eight o’clock 
another preaching service. This filled up the 


time allotted to Wedderburn. We left on the 


buckboard Monday morning for Port Orford. 
On the way we passed a whale, dead and 
stranded on the sand. Some residents were 
preparing to “try” him out for the oil. Mon- 
day night we held a preaching service at Port 


Orford. It was. the eve of the national hol-— 


iday, and not a favorable time. But there 
was a good attendance. There are no regular 
services here; there is a Sabbath-school. © The 
church building is in possession of the Epis- 
copalians. But the deed contains a clause 
which keeps it open to all evangelical Chris- 
tians. The Episcopalian minister at Marsh- 
field visits the place occasionally. We have 
several members in the neighborhood, and 
Mr. Johnson will come here once each month. 
We spent the glorious Fourth very quietly. 
In the morning we sought Agate Beach, one 
mile distant. and searched for agates in the 
sand. We found a number of small ones.* In 
the afternoon we strolled along the beach near 
the hotel and attended to correspondence. The 


town was quiet. Celebrations were held at 

Wedderburn, thirty-two miles south, and at 

Dairyville, fifteen miles north; but there was 

none in Port Orford. 
(Concluded next week.; 


Joy in the Morning. 
BY PHILIP STAFFORD MOXOM, D.D. 


A preacher friend of mine was asked one 
time why he preached. He replied: “To 
make people willing to live another week.” 

His parish was in the poorer part of a man- 
ufacturing city, and he was surrounded by 
people to whom life showed its seamy side. 
fHe rightly interpreted and fulfilled his office. 
His brave, strong words cheered many a 
drooping spirit, and roused to new endeavor 
men and women who were sinking under the 
burden of labor and care and unsatisfied de- 
sire. 

In Pandora’s box, whence countless ills had 
escaped to plague mankind, hope remained. 
All was not lost if the world still possessed 
hope. The old myth is full of meaning. It 
is the expectation of “joy in the morning” 
that makes our nights of sorrow and*pain--en- 
durable. 
-“It‘is*the peculiar mission’ of the Gospel to 
inspire hope, because the Gospel is the rev- 
elation and pledge of God’s good purpose 
toward humanity. This truth has often been 
obscured by narrow interpretations and faint- 
heartedness, but it is the great, sweet, divine 
truth which Jesus Christ embodied, and which 
the true preacher must perpetually utter that | 
weary, heavy-laden and discouraged men and 
women may have courage and strength “to 
live another week”—to fight another battle, 
to bear another load, to endure another grief. 

But hope is not alone for the sad and de- 
spondent ;it is also for the aspiring—for those 


who strive to do tasks worth doing, and make 


plans that reach far into the future, and who 
for the sake of these ends are willing to spend 


themselves without stint. The “morning joy” 


is the fruition of their dream and endeavor, 
and it is hope that keeps their purpose steady 
and tenacious. | 

It was said of Jesus that, “for the joy that 
was set before Him, he endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame.” In this he is not singu- 
lar, save in the heaviness of His cross and in 
the breadth and depth of the joy that He cov- 
eted—a joy that was to be His own, because it 
was to be also the possession of all whom He 
loved. How true to life and fact is this note 
of comment on the life of the Master! Of 
every brave and potent soul it is true that 
for the joy set before him he endures the 
Cross. 

We have a right to hope. Why? Because’ 
labor is meant to have result; aspiration is 
meant to have fulfillment, and patient endur- 
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ance is meant to have reward. This is God’s 
evident purpose. We have a right to hope 
also because evil and pain and weariness and 
disappointment are not finalities ; they are not 
ends, but incidents and means. Nothing has 
a guaranty of perpetuity but that which 1S 
good. The good is the only really lasting 
thing, because that has in itsel! a rea- 
son of being. mae 

But, more than this: we have a duty to 
hope. We often_ make false moral distinc- 
tions. We say: One must do right, and, One 
may hope. No; there is an obligation to hope 
if we believe in God. For, after all, hope 
springs out of trust. Faith in God is the basis 
of rational and enduring optimism. 


However black and bitter our night, we 


must believe in the morning joy. It will 
come though it seem long delayed. There is 
no loss in God’s wide and far-reaching econo- 
my. One of the last words that Jesus spoke 
to His disciples before His death was: “Be- 
lieve in God, and believe in Me.” It is as if 
He said, Sorrow will come ; it is near at hand ; 


but believe and hope; with the morning joy 


will come. 
This is not mere pitiful and pious exhor- 


tation ; it is the soundest and deepest philoso- . 


phy of life. We are not born to be forever 
footed by shadows. Life is itself a pledge of 
progress and attainment. The darkness is the 
germinating time of the seeds of joy. “Light 
is sown for the righteous,” but sowing is a 
sort of burying. The grave of a seed is the 
matrix of a new and larger life. 

Hope on, weary soul; toil is not in vain. 
Hope on, sorrowing one; grief is fleeting. 
Hope on, aspiring one; the dream foreshad- 
ows the divine and imperishable fact. 

How often the morning brings to us, not 
merely a new lease of life, but new life itself. 
We sink down on a troubled pillow with dark 
cares brooding over us and with vague fears, 
magnifying dangers and ills; but at last sleep 
comes with its blessed unconsciousness, and 
then morning with its new vision, and glad- 
ness dawns with the rising sun. This experi- 
ence is a parable of life. The night of sorrow 
will pass though it be dark and long. The 
night of ignorance with its tormenting alarm 
will vanish. Even the night of sin with its 
misery and shame will depart; and, with the 


morning, joy will flood our souls with the 


sweet, new meanings of God-given, triumph- 
ant life. 
Springfield, Mass. 


How to Receive a Pastoral Call. 
BY W. C. DAY. 


the pastor cheerfully. 
to feel that you appreciate him. 

Feel free to talk to him of all youraffairsa asa 
confidential friend. A glance now and then 


He needs 


into your daily life will enable him to help 
you better, and it will help him to know 
that you trust him. | 

Ask his advice in doubtful things, for he is 
often an adviser of peculiar wisdom. Coun- 
sel with him especially as to temptations, tri- 
als, difficulties and questions of duty. He 
has studied these in the light of God’s word. 

Answer his inquiries frankly as to your re- 
ligious life and your heart experiences, that 
he may know how to help you. 

Say a kind word to him of his work or of 
himself or his family whenever you can. He 
sorely needs it. 

When he asks you to do any particular 
thing in church or charitable work do it if 
you can, and willingly. 

Thank him for his interest in you and as- 
sure him of our sympathy and interest in his 
work. Do not forget to prove this by your 
conduct afterwards. 

Do not presume on too much of his time. 
Remember he is busy if you are not. 

Do not introduce too many irrelevant mat- 
ters, as business, society, literature, politics, 
etc. Remember he is in an important sense 
a specialist. 

Do not gossip to him of the unpleasant 
things about your neighbors or fellow Chris- 
tians. Others will do this till his heart will 
be heavy enough. 

Whenever circumstances allow of it ask 
him to pray with you, and such of your house- 
hold as can be called together, before he goes. 
Nothing is more helpful in a cual s work 


prayer. 


Rocklin, Cal. 
The Unpardonable Sin. 


BY REV. C,. A. HUNTINGTON. 


“Esau found no place for repentance, 
though he sought it carefully with tears.” That 
is, repentance availed him nothing; it could 
not undo the wrong. “He that sinneth 
against God wrongeth his own soul.” He 
inflicts an irreparable wrong. Under neces- 
sary conditions God can say, “Thy sins be 
forgiven thee,’ but under no conditions can 
one forgive himself. Esau, in an hour of 
weakness, had surrendered himself to lust, 


and the price of its gratification was his birth- 


right to the family renown which in the line of 
primogeniture entitled him to the rank 
usurped by his brother, as inheritor of the 
promise made to Abraham as father of many | 
nations, through whom the glory of Israel was | 
to descend through all generations. God 
could forgive the sin of Esau under condition, 


but under no conditions can he forgive him- 


self. Repentance does no good, though he 
seek it carefully with tears. He has wrongéd 
himself, and no power on earth or in heaven > 
can undo the wrong or restore his birthright. 


‘ 
| 
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The wrong is a self wrong. God can have 
compassion and good men can forgive, but 
unless he can forgive himself his sin is unpar- 
donable. It is self-condemnation ; it is shame 
and everlasting contempt that makes hella 
lake of fire unquenchable. God could quench 
all its burnings with the river of his inex- 


haustible grace if the lost souls of perdition 


cduld forgive themselves! A mother said to 
her 'little son: “Every day, when you are 
‘guilty of transgression, I shall drive a nail 
into the beam over our’ heads, and every day 
when you are guilty of no transgression f will 
draw one out.” “Very well, mother,” said 
the boy, “but what about the scars left in the 
beam by the nails? I can never forget my 


transgression while the scar remains in ‘the — 


beam, though you indicate your forgiveness 
by rethoving' the nail.” There are some things 
‘that God cannot do. He'can forgive the sin- 
ner, but he cannot efface the memory of his 
sin. Through his atoning love he can take 
out of his sin the gall of its bitterness, but 
never obliterate the memofy of its turpitude. 
And the mote he becomes conscious of the 
utifathomable riches of the divine grace in 
the forgiveness of his sin, the more does he 
realize the inexcusable guilt of his sin, which 
himself ‘can never pardon, making it true that 
the’ better ‘a man becomes in fact, the more 


deeply ‘he feels the height and depth, the | 


length and breadth of the love of God in his 
forgiveness, the worse he appears to himself, 
until forced to the exclamation, “I abhor my- 
self*and repent in dust and ashes.” “1. ace 
knowledge my transgression, and my sin ‘1s 
ever before me.” “It is a faithful saying,” said 
the great Apostle, “that Jesus Christ came in- 
to the world to save sinners, of whom I (Paul) 
am chief.” The memory of their own per- 
sonal sins and the consciousness of their “ex- 
ceeding sinfulness”’ is the only standard by 
which the saints on earth or the saints in 
glory can ever measure the divine love which 
underlies the mystery of »human. salvation. 
When they “look to the rock from whence 
they: were hewn and to the hole of the pit 
from which they were dug, then they ex- 
claim: “Oh; the depth of the riches both of 


the wisdom and knowledge of God! How un-— 


searchable are his judgments, and his ‘ways 
past finding out!” 


A full realization of forgiving grace on the 
one side intensifies the consciousness of un- 
worthiness on the other, and only as the soul 
remembers the wormwood and the gall of the 
latter can it measure the unspeakable precious- 
ness of the former. And though grace has 
done all it can do to efface the sting of death 
by drawing the nails that make the ‘scars in 
the soul, the scar is ineffaceable, and will eter- 
nally remind us, whether saved or lost, of the 
tire of our “guilt, which God is able to 


get, much less forgive, his sin. 


hour his inevitable doom is,“Son,. remember ! 


5 forvive when it is impossible for us to forgive 


ourselves. “Son, remember!” that was the 
doom that overwhelmed Dives with despair. 
Was not the behest just as pertinent for Laz- 
arus? His memory was just as unclouded 
and clear as that of Dives. The difference 
was that Lazarus loved to remember, not that 
his sins were any. the less sinful, but the nails 
were drawn out, the sting was gone, and only 
the scar remained, as the measure by which to 
estimate the infinite scope of redeeming love. 
How different the predicament of Dives! The 
function of memory with him is the instru- 
ment of his: deepest damnation. Oh, if he 
could only forget! But no, he can never for- 
He has 
sisted the grace that offered to draw the nails, 
rémove the sting of death and reduce the scars 
to a measure of the divine mercy. Hour by | 
Remember what? He is accused of no crime. 
“Thou in thy lifetime receivest thy good 
things.” What of that? Are not good things 
made to enjoy? Is it not every man’s duty 
to provide good things and to enjoy them ? 
Dives is not accused of any indirection in the 
acquisition of good things. There is no evi- 
dence of any departure from honorable specu- 
lation in the gaining of means to fare sumptu- 
ously every day. Why, then, is he in hell? 
Not because he is clothed in purple and fine 
linen, and fares sumptuously every day. Good 
men may do that under conditions. Dives. 


is not in hell because he'is rich, but because 


Lazarus is poor. “Remember that thou in 
thy lifetime receivest’ good things, and like- 
wise Lazarus evil things. Now he is comfort- 
ed.” The nails are all drawn from his soul. 

The scars are all there, as a reminder of the 
hole of the pit from whence he was dug, and 
as a measure of the Almighty grace that lift- 
ed him out of it. You are tormented. Your 
memory of the beggar as he sat at your gate 
full of sores, accepting the surgery of the 
dogs, and begging i in vain for the crumbs that 
fell from your table, is now, and ever must be, 

to. you the sting ‘of death. The nails have 
not been drawn out. With you they. are. not 
the measure of the divine. compassion in the 
forgiveness, of your sin, but of the divine dis- 
pleasure with a son whose sin is unpardon- 
able either by himself or by his Father, 


a celebration. This peculiar order of Catho- 
lics has but two abbeys in “America. The 
members arise. at. two o’clock.in the morning, 
and spend the time until evening in alternate | 


labor and prayer. They have one meal a day, 
and only speak at the confessional. Socially 


their opportunities would appear to be lim- 


ited. 
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What Others Say, 


Rev. Dr. Wynkook, formerly Washington 
pastor, now a to India, 
says: 

‘At present a native is not allowed to have 
any weapon whatever in his possession. Ev- 
en the native police are not allowed to carry 
firearms. They are armed with a species of 
bludgeon and with this they are expected to 
preserve order. I think that is about what 
will have to be done in the case of the Filipi- 
nos. I have no doubt that the President and 
his advisers have taken counsel from the ex- 
periences of the British in India and will 
adopt similar measures for the protection of 


the government we shall establish in our new 


possessions. I do not think the natives of 
India are capable of self-government. If the 
British should withdraw there would follow 
such a reign of anarchy as‘ was-never before 
experienced. Little principalities would 
spring into existence here and there. and. there 
would be continual fighting. This same prob- 
lem will probably confront the U. S. Govern- 
ment in the Philippines, and I think it is prob- 
able that the disarmament system will have to 
be used there.” 


The Chicago Interior also expresses the 
opinion that President Jordan, in his recent 
book, “Foot Notes to Evolution,” would 


have done well “to limit himself to the sphere - 


of pure science, in which his conclusions are 
valuable contributions to human knowledge.” 

When he passes from the scientific to the 
purely. philosophical he is declared to’ be 
“clearly out of his element.” “The radical 
defect,” says the /nterior, “is not that he ap- 


plies the law of evolution to a sphere in which 


it is inapplicable, but that in doing this he 
imports into pure science a false metaphysics. 


- He commits the fundamental error of making 


the biological cell the unit in philosophy. 
That the cell is the unit of biological science 
no one will dispute, but that it can be taken 
as a basis of constructive work in philosophy 
must be proved before it can be made use of 
— in the way it is in this book.” 


The N.Y. Christian Advocate says concern- 
, ing the recent death of Bishop Newman: — 

_ “The voice that charmed multitudes in ex- 
acting pastorates, on many. platforms, in va- 
rious lands, and for half a century, is forever 
silenced, for the spirit that animated it has 
returned to God who gave it. Bishop John 
Philip Newman was endowed by nature with 
the temperament and presence, and with a 
high degree of the potency, of the orator. In 
any sphere requiring ingratiating public 
speech he could have attained success. Had 


he been a lawver juries would not have slept 


when he addressed them: if a_ politician, 
crowds would have followed him; and so far 


as oratory could command attention in legis- 
lative halls, he would have been heard with 
pleasure. Believing that he was called of 
God thereunto, he chose the ministry as his 
profession, and from his humble beginning to 
triumphs culminating in New York and in 
the capital of the nation, edifices, however 
large, were usually filled when he had been 
announced as preacher or erent therein.” 


How to Keep Cheerful. 


Above everybody else the Christian has a 
right to look on the bright side of things. 
The world should not only look beautiful to 


us because it 1s beautiful, but because it is an 


indication of the kindness and love of our 
Father. It is a failure of faith and a certain 
indication of practical infidelity when we give 
way to some temporary defeat and ‘say, with 
gloomy faces, that. WEE, is no use trying, as 
everything is against 

Another way to increase. our. cheerfulness 
is to keep the disagreeable things, which seem 
to be our particular cross, as much as possible 
to ourselves. It is not considered in good 
taste to take one’s medicine in public. Why 
should we take our providential medicine that 
way? Dr. Scudder well says that there is no 
greater mistake, so far as the happiness of.the 
world is concerned, than that which is made 
by those people who go about with their. bit- 


ter cups and want everybody they meet to 
take a sip. .Some people seem to take a mor- 


bid delight in making themselves and other 
people miserable. If they have no real trou- 
bles. to worry about, they manufacture arti- 


ficial ones, and. their mills never shut down. 


They grind out just about so much misery. 
whether the market is brisk or dull.. They are 
like old rusty pianos that have not been tuned. 
for years. They are so full of discordant. ele- 
ments that no harmony can be evoked: from | 
them. Play on any key and you evoke noth-. 
ing but a jangle. They whine and sigh, but 
they never sing. And yet a Christian, above 
all others, should be forever singing at the 
heart. 

A surer receipt for cieiaiiiiiaiied 3 is to be al- 


ways on the alert for some pleasant thing that 


may happen to us. A washer-woman in a mis- 
erable tenement-house was asked how she 
kept singing in her disheartening surround- 
ings. “Oh, because there is always a breeze 
in the alley.” She might have said it was be- 
cause she had a singing heart within her. To 
every such soul God giveth songs in the 
night.—[ Preacher’s Magazine. 


In Massachusetts 53 towns or cities voted. 
‘for license; 260 voted “no license.” In 
the license cities they have 36 arrests, per. 
1,000 people, for drunkenness. In the no li- 


cense towns, Io to each 1,000. 


¥ 
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Till He Come. 


‘*Till He come’’—oh, let the words - 
Linger on the trembling chords; 
Let the little while between | 
In their golden light be seen; 


' Let us think how heaven and home © 


Lie beyond that ‘‘Till He come.”’ 


When the weary ones we love 

Enter on their rest above, | 
Seems the earth so poor and vast, © 
All our life joy overcast... 

Hush! be every murmur dumb! 
Itis only—till He come. 


‘Clouds and conflicts‘round us press, - 

_ Would we have one sorrow less? 

_All the sharpness of the cross, __ . 
All that tells the world is lost, | 
Death and darkness and the tomb, 
‘Only whisper, ‘‘Till He come.’’ 


See, the feast of love is spread, 

Drink the wine and break the bread— 
. Sweet memorials—till the Lord 

Call us round his heavenly board, 

Some from earth, from glory some, . 

Severed only—till He come. 


—E£dward Henry Bickersteth. 


Bliss and the Baby. 
BY EMMA SEEVERS JONES. 


All she had was Bliss and the baby, but she 
was the happiest woman | ever knew. Bliss 
was the name of her husband as well as of the 
state of mind in which she lived. | 

Her father was a village carpenter, who 
made an exciting and precarious living. Ex- 


citing because his children never knew wheth- 


er they would have mush or short-cake for 
tea, or whether John could have a new coat 
and Mary a new dress, so their old ones could 
start the procession downwards among the 
younger children, or whether the garments 
they had already worn would have to do duty 
for another season. When John did get a 
new coat or Mary a new dress the greatest 
excitement prevailed. Each younger member 
of the family was made to try on the garment 
belonging to the one next older to see what 
alterations needed to be made, and where a 
little trimming would be an improvement. 

Hope inherited her mother’s sunny dispo- 
sition and healthy temperament. It was no 
wonder that Bliss fell in love with her. Bliss 
worked for her father at the carpenter’s trade, 
and the living he could make promised to be 
as precarious and exciting as that made by 
her father. But that did not trouble Hope. 
Did she not have Bliss and the baby? And 
did not Bliss have Hope and the baby? 

They lived in a tiny house of three rooms 
in the outskirts of the village, and the fur- 
nishings of the house were very sparse in- 
deed; but it was filled to overflowing with 
happiness. 

Not but that both Bliss and Hope would 


have enjoyed and done credit to a finely fur- 
nished home, and have shone as leaders in. 
society, but they knew they could not afford 
it, so contented themselves with what they 
had. Their social world lay in the life of the 


little church of which they were members. 


We never think of them without wonder- 
ing why there are not more homes like theirs. 
There are scores of young men and young 
women who do not marry because they are 
not willing to start life with small beginnings, 
or if they do marry live beyond their means. 
It would be a good thing for society in gen- 
eral if more young married men were content- 
ed with Hope and,the baby, and more, young 
married women were satisfied with Bliss and 
the baby. 
Kent, Ohio. 
A Beautiful Ministry. 

We find the following touching home in- 
cident in a late issue of the Army and Navy: 
_ The son of Dr. C., a city pastor, went to 
the war as a member of the Seventy-first New 
York. The boy’s room was put to rights, and 
for several weeks remained unused, a con- 
stant and sad reminder of the broken home. 
One day it occurred to the kind-hearted 
mother that her boy’s room might be put to a 
more practical use. She sat down and wrote 
to one of the Association secretaries, suggest- 


ed that if he knew of some worthy young man 


who was of necessity occupying a small, dark 
or uncomfortable room, he might send him to 
her. Within two days there came to her two 
brothers, orphan boys, one of whom was pay- 
ing out.of his own not large income towards 
the support of a younger brother, who, as a 
beginner, was receiving less than his living 
expenses. They were at once taken in and 
made welcome in the kindly Christian home. 
They are good, Bible loving boys, appreciate 
highly the pleasant, airy apartment thus pro- 
vided for them through the summer heats, 


and do not forget to pray daily for the absent 
soldier son whose room they occupy. And 


the pastor’s wife goes about her daily duties 
with a lighter heart, because of her thoughtful 
generosity and the knowledge that she has 
thrown a ray of God’s sunshine into the lives 
of two motherless boys. We tell this little 
story with the hope that some other mother, 
similarly circumstanced, may be led to go and 
do likewise. 


Boys Who Succeed. 


Thirty years ago Mr. H , a nursery man 
in New York State, left home for a day or. 
two. It was rainy weather and not a season 
for sales, but a customer arrived from a dis- 
tance, tied up his horse and went into the 
kitchen of a farmhouse, where two lads were 
cracking nuts. 
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had this season, Jim,” 
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“Is Mr. H 

SH; 
at a nut. 

“When will he be back?” 
“Dunno, sir. Mebbe not for a week.” 

The other boy, jim, jumped up and _fol- 
lowed the man out. “The men are not here, 
but 1 can show you the stock,” he said, with 
such a bright, courteous. manner that the 
stranger, who was a little irritated, stopped 
and followed him through the nursery, exam- 
ining the trees, and left his order. | 

“You have sold the largest bill that I have 
his father, greatly 
en said to him. on his. return. 

: “I’m sure,” said Joe, “Tm as willing to help 
as Jim, if I d thought in time.” _ 

A few years afterwards these two boys were 
left by their father’s failure and death with 
$200 or $300 each. Joe bought an acre or 
two near home. He has worked hard, but 
is still a poor, discontented man. Jim bought 
an emigrant’s ticket to Colorado, hired as a 
cattle driver for a couple of years and with 


at home?” 
said the eldest, Joe, hammering 


his wages bought land at forty cents an acre, 


built himself a house and married. His herds 
of cattle are numbered by the thousand, his 
land has been cut up for town lots and he is 
ranked as one of the wealthiest men in the 
state. 

~“T might have done like Jim,” his brother 
said lately, “if I’d thought in time.. There’s 

good stuff in me as in him.” © 


here’s as good stuff in that loaf of bread | 


as in any I ever made,” said his wife, “but no- 
body can eat it. There’s not enough yeast in 
ii.” The retort, though disagreeable, was 
truth. The quick, wide-awake energy which 
acts as leaven in a character is partly natural. 
But it can be inculcated by parents and ac- 
quired by a boy if he chooses to keep his ‘eyes 
open and act promptly and boldly in every 
emergency.—[Springfield Republican. 


Ruth Bradford’s Dress. 


. I like to look at the portrait paintings of my 
ancestors that hang upon the walls of the dim 
parlor in the mansion where I was born, but 
none interests me more than that of Ruth 
Bradford, stiff and stately in rich oroeate, 
pearl brooch, and fine laces. 

But Ruth was a little girl once, with light 
step and buoyant heart, skipping gaily 
through meadows and pasture-fields. Her 
home was in the Old Colony of Pilgrim fame, 
nearly a hundred miles from Boston town. She 
was thorough Mayflower stock. Her line 
could be distinctly traced from William Brad- 
ford, Governor of Plymouth, and the old 
names that signed the civil polity compact in 
the Mayflower’s cabin—White, Alden, Hop- 
kins, Carver—were all about her, neighbors 
since the settlement began. 


almost universal. 


In the far-away: year 756 Ruth was born, 
when the French and Indian wars ravaged 
this section of country, and the little girl early 
learned to dread and fear the name Indian. 
Her father seldom left home without fortify- 
ing his house against an attack. But days of 
peace drew on. Their settlement was spared. 
the Indian tribes retreated to the depths of 
the forest, or grew friendly, and many ‘and 
many were the fireside tales and folk-lore 
stories concerning them familiar to Ruth's 
childhood, remembered by her to old age, — 
and told to children’s children’s children. 

1 seldom look at‘her portrait without think- 
ing of the fund of stories and experiences she 
could relate, not only of the Indians, but the 
plain and frugal life of -her early. years, .cus- 
toms of the last century and her.clear and viv- 
id recollections of the “Dark Day,” in 1780, 
when the meeting-houses were: opened and 
the people wended their way hither, lanternsin 
hand to light the path, and her father, who 
was deacon of the church, prayed that God, 
who spared the wicked people of Nineveh 
when they repented would send them his light 
again. But | think we enjoyed, as much as 
anything she ever told us, the story of her first 
visit to Boston. 

It was a great event ‘in Ruth’s life. ‘Her 
father’s eldest brother lived there, and she 
had the promise of accompanying her father _ 
on one of his visits. She*was sixteen years 
old when she went, and it was almost as great 
an event to her brothers and sisters as to her- 
self, for it was rarely that a boy or girl, at the 
age of sixteen, from that remote township, 
visited the great metropolis of the Bay Col- 
onv. But Ruth was going. _ 

It was a fair October morning when she 
mounted the strong farm horse, behind her 
father, on a stout pillion. This pillion was a 
home-made affair, somewhat crude, but -the 
cushion was soft, and there was a little plat- 
form upon which she could rest her feet. 
There were few carriages among country folk. 
The ox-cart served, but horseback riding was 
So to Boston Ruth went, 
stopping for food and lodging at the various 
taverns along the turnpike. 


Ruth’s father was not sure how many 
nights they would need to be upon the jour- 
ney. Of course, it would depend upon the 
roads and “holding out” of the horse, for he 
was not so young as he once was. But in 
due time thev halted in front of a queer little 
house on Milk street, and Ruth was in Bos- 
ton, and she passed a whole week in the fair 
town. 

She saw the magnificent new Town House. 
built in 1748. and for many years the “Old 
State Honse” of the present aristocratic city, 
and the Province House, where the State 
gentry met for balls and gay dress parties. 
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To the eyes of this daughter of the Pilgrims, 
such scenes were new and strange indeed, but 
the crowning point of Ruth’s visit was neither 
fine buildings nor gentry, and yet it proved 
the girl-nature strong within her, and that a 
love of finery was slumbering in her heart. 
She was taken to the Tremont-street shop 
and given a silk dress, plain silk to be sure, 
‘but a real silk dress! Think of it! Was ever 
4 girl so proud and happy before? 


_ Her father looked grave at such “doings,” 
but Ruth laughed softly as she folded the silk 


iin a flat. parcel and,tied it to.the pillion, think. . 
ing the while how fine she would look. 


¢vain little Ruth!), and they started for home. 
Never once did her father allude to the dress. 
Never once, it seemed to Ruth, did she cease 
to think of it. 

Arrived home, to Ruth’s dismay, the new 


silk was placed, by her mother, in the cedar 


chest. That meant to stay, for Ruth well 


knew that what went into the cedar chest sel- 


dom came out except in time of house-clean- 
ing. Poor, poor Ruth! Life to her seemed 
very. bitter! Would that she had never gone 
to Boston! 


To reconcile her, she was told the story 


of her father’s great aunt, who lived in the lat- 
ter part of the preceding century. When a 
young maiden, she had a silk dress, and wore 
it, too—a piece of finery like a silk dress—de- 


fying the laws of the Colony and imperiling 


her immortal soul, for there were laws on 
dress and against wearing gold and silver and 
silks by men and women of mean education 
and low rank, and this maid was prosecuted, 
disgracing the whole family. Should not such 
an experience be a warning to Ruth? 


In vain did she plead; a hundred years had 


passed, but the Boston silk remained in the 


cedar chest. 

But there came a day, years lier, when the 
great chest was opened and the silk was 
brought forth and no mention made of Old 
Colony laws, when Ruth stood arrayed in 


soft, shining folds, with a string of gold beads 


around her neck, and a cap of soft, filmy lace 
upon her head. It was her wedding-day. 


After that there were many silks, including 
the stiff brocade in which her portrait was 
painted, and, for aught I know, gold and sil- 
ver lace-was upon her wearing apparel, for the 
prosperous years brought large wealth to her 
home, but whenever she told the story of her 
journey and first Boston silk, she would add, 


“Seek the ornament of-a meek and quiet spir- 
it, my ‘dears, and the outward adorning will 


care for itself.” But this was when she be- 
came an old. old woman, for she lived to a 


great’ age.—[Eugenia Eldridge, in “Christian 


Work.” 


A send fame is better than a a good face. 


me. 


commence it. 


Papa’s “Doll.” . 


“You have no papa to give you presents,” 
said Rose, sympathetically, to her papa, as 
she sat on his knee caressing her new doll. _ 

“Oh, yes,” said her papa, looking tenderly 
into her eyes. “I have a father who gave 1 me 
you.’ 

“Am I your doll, papa: i she. 

“A: nice "doll ” said papa, “with eyes that 
can open and shut, a little red mouth.that can 
say ‘I love you, and little feet that run to 
Besides you, my father gave me 
your-brathers and. sisters;-gawe: me your lovely 
mamma.’ 

The little maid mused a while. “Your fath- 
er gives you the nicest things, but”—her face 
lighted loyally—“I’m satisfied with dolly, pa- 
pa; I’m satisfied with what you give me.” 

And papa, as he explained how his Father, 
the good God, was hers also, wondered if he 
were as loyal to his Father—as grateful for 


God’s wonderful and perfect gifts as was his 


little daughter with the inanimate toys he 


bought her.—[Selected. 


Why He Became a Missionary. — 


A beautiful story was told not long ago by 
a young missionary as to how he was influ- 
enced to become a missionary. When a child 
he used constantly to walk through a certain 
churchyard, and one of the gravestones which 
he passed, erected to the memory of.a little 
boy eight years of age, bore this inscription: 

‘Mother, when I grow to be a man | should 
like to be a missionary. But if I should die 


when I am still a boy will you put it on my 


tomb, so that some one passing by may read 
it and go instead of me?” 

Through the reading of this inscription 
there grew up in his mind ‘this thought: oe 
must go in the place of that little boy.’””. And 
so he has been trained for the work, and will 
It was only a little boy’s 
wish that influenced him and led him to be- 
come a missionary. Now if a wish can do so 


much good, what may a word and a deed 
do ?-—[Reformed Church Tidings. 


We Thank Thee. 


‘Can a little child like me 
Thank the Father fittingly? 

Yes, oh, yes, be good and true, 
Patient, kind, in all you do; 
Love the Lord and do your part, 
Learn to say with all your heart, 
Father in heaven, we thank thee. 


For the fruit upon the tree, 
For the birds that sing of thee, © 
For the earth in beauty dressed; 
Father, mother, and the rest; 
For thy precious, loving care, 
For thy bounty everywhere, 

Father'in heaven, we thank thee. 


—Selected. 
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Woman's Spnoricaf Society 
OF HOME MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. 


Mrs. Willis T. Perkins, President, 614 Sutter st., S. F. 


Miss Janet C. Haight, Commeponing Secretary, 
1201 Alice St., Oakland. 


Quarterly meetings are held at 920 Sacramento 
street, on the Saturday following the first Wednesday 
of January, April and July, at 2 P.M. All are invited. 
The annual meeting is held in October with Synod. 


Articles designed for this column should be sent to 
the Editorial Secretary, Miss Clara Pierce, San Anselmo 


The New Synodical Corresponding: Secretary. 


We gratefully call attention to the fact that 
once more we are able to place at the head of 
this column the name of a Synodical Corre- 
sponding Secretary. Three months ago Miss 
Mabel Bigelow, who had long and efficiently 
served the Synodical Society in this capacity, 
was ceainatad: by health to resign. With re- 
-gret her name was dropped from the list. of 
officers, and the duties of the office assumed 
by a temporary secretary. But after much 
prayer for guidance in the selection of the 
right person to fill the office, the nominating 
committee secured the consent of Miss Janet 
C. Haight of 1201 Alice’ street, Oakland, to 
serve, and at the last quarterly meeting she 
‘was duly elected. Believing that God has indeed 
guided in the matter, the Synodical Society 
most heartily welcome Miss Haight to her 


new office and duties, and ask for her—even 


while assured that it is already granted—the 
cordial and faithful co-operation of all our 
‘secretaries and other presbyterial officers. 


One Model Society. 


The Union-st. church, Oakland, has-.one | 
the most progressive and best working ‘mis-: 


sionary societies it has ever been my fortune 
to visit.. 


wise precaution, however, to give everybody 
an attractive little mite-box to house the free- 
will offerings, and also: to systematically 
gather up all these boxes each quarter. This 


and the social element which was introduced 


at the same time revolutionized the ‘society. 
Meetings were held monthly at private homes, 
refreshments always served, and the whole 
afternoon was too short for the good time all 


thoroughly enjoyed. The society was divided - 
into committees, so that each member assisted 


with the refreshments once a year. So it 


never became burdensome to any one woman.. 
The dainty. beautiful programs, frequently 


hand-painted, always attractive, are souvenirs 
which the members treasure. Then such 
helpful meetings—it is always refreshing to 
drop in or hear about them through others 
who were fortunate enough to be there. 


with an elegant Bible. 


-church. 


The society has outgrown all the private 
houses, so that hereafter the meetings will be 
in the church chapel, but the same hostess 
committees serve each time, and always there 
is something a little fresh and new. Four 
times in the year the society has the. Wednes- 
day evening prayer-meeting, arranges an un- 
usually good missionary program, and each 
mite-box is brought in’ and opened. Then 
comes the social hour, when the cordial greet- 
ing and hearty hand-shake make the stranger 
feel right at home, Such a meeting was held 
on .a recent’ June: Wednesday. ‘The - mite- 
boxes held far more than they*had at any pre- 


vious June opening. (First quarter, alas, is 


always slim.) Then came the delightful an- 
nouncement that two ladies had raised $25 ex- 
tra to. make their dearly beloved president, 
Mrs. E. L. Kroll, a life member of the Occi- 
dental Board, and they also presented her 
It was a complete 
surprise to Mrs. Kroll, for she had no idea 
that any such thing was contemplated. But 
she and the dear people who planned it all 
were just as happy as could be. 


The society has one other life member of the 
Occidental Board, Mrs. Hector Morrison, 
who was one of the charter members of the 
By making a life member these 
ladies have solved the problem of raising the 
twenty-five per cent increase for foreign mis- 
sions. The society is home and foreign com- 
bined, and funds are divided equally between 
the two boards. They are planning to raise 
their full share of the $2,000 the Oakland 


~ Home Presbyterial stands | pledged to raise 


this coming year. 
Hereafter the mite-boxes will be: brought 
in monthly, instead of-quarterly, and the ladies. 


have adopted the plan of the Alameda society 
_ for subscribing for the missionary magazine in. 

Several years ago the society seeddiabikd: 
abolished dues and voted to depend entirely 
upon voluntary free-will offerings, taking the 


clubs of four—the magazine being a week in 
the home of each club member. The leaflets 
are also circulated systematically—several 


_bound together in attractive home-made cov- 


ers, and passed from member to member, lists 
of the women being bound with each package. 
There are now seventy-six.members, all “act- 


ive” and all willing and anxious to advance 


the work in every way possible. 
Mrs. Kroll is not only the president of this 


model society, but is prominently identified 


with both the home and foreign Presbyterial 
societies, being first vice-president of.one and 
recording secretary of the other. During the 
absence ofour Presbyterial president, Mrs. W. 
H. H. Hamilton, in the Hawaiian Islands, 
Mrs. Kroll is our efficient head,.and the same 
Christian tact and loving courtesy which have 
won all the women. of the Union-st. church to. 


be her devoted fellow-laborers. will character- 
ize her Presbyterial work..- 


All honor to these faithful, tactful mission- 
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ary leaders! We have them in all our socie- 

ties, but can’t we make a few more of them 

life members of both our mission boards? 
Julia Fraser. 


Che Oceidentat Board 
_ OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Letter to Dr. Alice Fish, of Korea, from a Little Girl. 


: Dear Miss Fish: 


I am a little girl eleven years old. I belong 
to a girls’ missionary society. Each member 
represents some missionary. I represent.you. 


I wish you. would write to me and tell me 
something about yourself and the people you 
_ teach, ell me what they wear, and what they 


eat, and what kind of houses’ they live in. 


How do they heat their houses in winter? If 


you write to me, I will read your letter to the 
club. 


We are having a summer vacation now. 


The boys have a “boys’, missionary congress.” 


_ their chaplain is our pastor. Mamma has been 


trying to find some of your letters in the 
Occident, but we couldn’t. I hope you are 


well. I must close. Your friend, 


Katie E. Lee. . 
A Letter from Korea. 


Mr. H. E, Bostwick of San Francisco went 
to Korea recently to visit his son, who is man- 


ager of the Seoul Electric Co. Ina recent let- 


ter Mr. Bostwick speaks. of. the “vexed rail- 
road.” ‘The motor-men are Japanese, im- 


ported from Japan. Since last Saturday’s ac- 


cident they have refused to run, unless Japan- 
ese soldiers are furnished for protection. 
This, of course, the Korean powers will not 
grant; hence no cars are running, and unless 


the Japanese consul can induce them to work, 


the company will send to America. for men. 
“Then there is another threatened trouble. 
The great drouth continues, and the people 
are saying that the ‘power house’ is built on 
the rain-dragon’s back, and he can’t make it 
rain; and a great throng of Koreans from the 
country came in yesterday demanding its de- 
struction.” Mr. Bostwick says, “This is ap- 


plied heathenism with a vengeance.” [Later 


news in the San Francisco Call reports that 
from 3,000 to 4,000 people gathered near the 
power house. Mr. Bostwick and his partner 
walked in among the mob, and with raised 
hands commanded them to disperse, by order 
of the United States of America, and a stam- 
pede took place—Ed.] Mr. Bostwick says, 
“It is no easy matter to deal with ignorance, 
superstition and evil spirits.” At another date 


’ he writes: “Miss Wambold on her wheel and 


I in my chair and four coolies (my coach and 
four) went out six miles into the country to a 


Korean Christian church. The ripening grain. 


and growing rice-fields, with their beautiful 
background of hills, were a delight to the eye. 


But the crowded church of earnest learners 
and believers was a joy to the heart. I spoke 
to them through Miss Wambold, and their re- 
sponse and gentle, loving treatment of me 
touched me deeply. Between the morning 
service and the Sunday-school was an hour 
and a half, and we went on a mile farther to 
the foreign cemetery (our people. are, called 


foreigners there), which was, of sad interest to 


me. The enclosure is not large, but is*nicely 


kept and quite a number of missionaries and 


their children are sleeping there, the: beautiful 
river close by singing their requiem. In the 
fulttess of my “heart | exclaimed, ‘Ah me! to 
die and be buried so far from home:and native 
land.’ But.Miss W. quickly responded, ‘Oh! 
I would count it a joy to do this.’ This shows 
you. what consecration to the work of saving 


‘lost souls means. 


_“We had our tiffin (luncheon) wailer some 
fine trees near the river; her China boy had 
brought it along. She made tea in a cute lit- 


tle arrangement, and everything was’ nice. 


When we started away after the Sunday- 
school a half dozen bright boys in their pink 
gowns came running to me with their hands 
full of wild red roses; there is a wild white 


rose here growing. and blossoming in great 


profusion, with clusters much like our Lady 
Bankshia, but minus its perfume, and it is not 
thornless. 


“Thursday afternoon, June 1st.—Harry and 


I are just home from the wedding of Dr. Alice 
Fish and Mr. Samuel A. Moffatt. I went in 
a chair—it is much easier; Harry in a jinrick- 
sha with a top. It is a long, rough road out 
to Miss Doty’s, a road that is much of the way 
a narrow path, just barely room to get 
through; and the ill-smelling gutter filled 
with all manner of awfulness all along. Why 
these people don’t die all in one batch is be- 
yond my comprehension. 


“The wedding was an informal, sensible, 
lovely affair. Miss Fish was very sweet in her 


creamy silk, made exquisitely with pretty 


laces, no train, high neck and long sleeves. 
[The gown was sent all the way to Korea by 
her loving mother.—Ed.] It was a pink and 
white wedding, and the . quaint little Korean 
house, with all its sliding partitions removed, 
was well filled with guests—forty foreigners, 
and a dozen Christian Koreans, and the girls 
of Miss Doty’s school. Rev. Graham Lee of 
Pyeng Yang performed the ceremony, which 
was very impressive. . Rev. D. L. Gifford of- 
fered the second prayer, Rev. Norman C. 
Whittemore and Miss Margaret Best, both of 
Pyeng Yang. stood with the pair. I gave the 


bride a kiss. for her father, and her brave eyes 


filled. Refreshments were simple and _ nice. 
We felt that we must remember them in some 


way, and gave them a bit of a check for their 
mission work.” 
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The World’s Work. 


The Pullman Bequest. 


Should the rumor that the manual training 
school, for the establishment of which George 
M. Pullman left a legacy of one million five 


hundred thousand dollars, is shortly to be 


erected at Pullman, Iil., prove true, it will be 
received by the: public. with great satisfaction. 
After the wife decided to take her dower rath- 


- er than accept the. allowance in the will, it 


was believed that that would end the coritem- 
plated plans. ‘The statement now is that an 
agreement has been reached with the widow, 
so that the monument which he desired to 
the Pullman name will come to pass. 


A Submarine Automobile. 
One of the most novel crafts that ever sailed 


water was launched at Erie Basin, Brooklyn, 
last week. ‘She has been described as a sub- 
marine automobile, being intended exclusive- 


ly for submarine navigation, She is not a 
torpedo boat, and is not designed to follow 


_ the varying fortunes of war, but rather to en- 


gage in the pursuits of peace. The boat which 


1s called the Argonaut, and is the third of the 
type and name constructed, descends to the 


bottom of the sea and rolls on wheels, two at 
her sides and one journaled in her rudder. 
She is sixty-six feet long, and has above her 


-cigar-shaped submarine hull a superstructure 


like the hull of a steam yacht, with a fine deck, 


‘upon which the crew may get exercise when 


the boat is on the surface. In the center of 


this deck is an oval steel turret containing the 


steering wheel, and which may be used either 
when the boat is submerged or in stormy 
weather as a pilot house and lookout. In the 


interior of this yacht hull are gasoline tanks 


and compressed air tanks containing a supply 
of air sufficient to last forty-eight hours. This 
unique vessel is divided below into a lookout 
room in the bow, a cabin twenty by nine feet, 


an operating room, a galley, and an engine © 


room. She will be driven by gasoline and 


electric engines, and will be supplied with an 
_ electric lighting plant, electric fans, telephone 


system, sand pump, electric windlass, and all 
kinds of appliances to secure comfort and safe- 
ty. She will carry searchlights of sixty thou- 


sand candle-power to illuminate the ocean 


depths. Her most novel feature is her diving 


-room, which enables divers to emerge from 


her while on the bottom. By filling this room 
with compressed air the occupants are able 
to open a sea door in the bottom and pass out 
in diving dress without a drop of water enter- 
ing the boat. The pressure of air from with- 
in neutralizes the pressure of water from with- 


out. The Argonaut will soon go to work re- 


covering treasure and valuables from several 
wrecks along the coast. She will carry a crew 
A delegation of 


Spaniards from Cuba is seeking her aid to re- 
cover small vesselS and coin sunk in Cuban 
waters during the war to avoid capture. They 
state that Spaniaras hid an immense amount. 
of treasure in this way,,and promise a large | 
reward if it can be recovered. 


Greater New York... 


In the July North American Review Mr. 
Coler is of the opinion that the charter will 


remain so long as representative government. 


endures, but ne indicates certain details in 
wuich it might be improved with a saving to. 
the tax-payer and with advantage to the ad- 
ministration of the attairs ot the city:' The 
principles on whicn Mr. Coler would revise 


Charter are explained in the following 


paragraph: “The graver mistakes in the plan. 
of government provided by the charter may 
be classified under two heads :—too much. 
government, and unnecessary division of au- 

thority. There are too many departments ;. 
too many bureaus and too many officers. Au- 
thority should be centralized; responsibility 
fixed beyond possibility of evasion, details of 
administration simplified and the machinery 
of government reduced to the smallest scale. 
consistent with perfect operation. No mat- 
ter what division may be made of the duties. 
and powers of municipal administration, lo- 
cal government really reaches the people 


through ‘four channels: police, sanitation, pub-. 


lic education and taxation. To the poor and 
ignorant, the policeman and the sanitary in- 


-spector represent the authority of city govern- 
ment, the public schools the visible benefit of 


the system. The most direct and economical 
application of the four chief functions of local 
public rule must, therefore, be best for the- 
people and for the corporation. Dhirectness 
and economy in the management of the busi-. 
ness of the city are possible only through cen-. 
tralization of power and responsibility.” 


The minister who asked the people, at the. 
recent installation of a pastor, who would pro- 
vide substitutes in the pews when they were. 
absent asked a pertinent question. ‘This ques- 
tion is suggestive. In it there is food for 
thought. But this is something to which peo- 
ple generally do not give much thought. 
They absent themselves without thinking that 
there will be no one to fill their places. and 
that empty pews are about as killing for a 
church as an empty pulpit. 


Since January Ist ninety colleges, academies 
and seminaries and eight art galleries in the 
United States have received gifts amounting 
to $27,072.358, not counting contributions of 
less than $5,000. The total for the six months 
is not less than $30,000,000, a showing never- 
before equalled in any country or period. 
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ithe third Babylon. 


The Sunday: ScGoof. 
oe Notes by Prof. Thomas F. Day, D.D. 
Ezekiel’s Great Vision. (Ezekiel xxxvii: 

| Vil. August 13, 1899. 


GOLDEN TExtT: “/ will put my Spirit within you.” 
r(Ezek. xxxvi: 27.) 
Introduction. 


1. Time: Between 585 and 570 B. C. 


2. Place: Tel-Abib, on the bank of the 
~““canal” Chebar. 


3. The Scattered Flock. 


14.) 


have a fair’ understanding: of the 


- difficultiés tinder which prophets ‘of the 
‘exile labored if we can picture to ourselves 
‘the scattered condition of the once compact 
-little kingdom of Judah... Ezekiel speaks of 


‘them as scattered over. the face of the whole 
“Throughout at least 


‘earth (ch. xxxvi: 19). 
‘the world dominated by Nebuchadnezzar, from 
-the desert .of Sahara to the uplands at the east 
-of the Tigris, were to be found colonies of 
_Jews. Three centers of Jewish: population, 
-however, may be distinguished : the first was 
Palestine itself, the second was Egypt, and 
The peasant class who 
'remained in Palestine constituted perhaps the 
larger part of the original population. The 
refugees who made their home in Egypt, some 
going before the fall of Jerusalem and some 
after, were of a superior type. 
pelled Jeremiah to accompany them after the 
murder of Gedaliah, and they settled in the 
i frontier towns of Egypt, hired out as soldiers 


“in Pharaoh’s army, or engaged in trade, hold-. 
‘ing themselves ready to return to their native | 
_ land when the’ cloud of disaster then hanging 
The. friendliness | 


hich Pharaoh-H ha ‘tied ah th 
tion ‘he could not answer No. With reverence 


“Over it had: passed away. 


» settlers was not shared by his successor ‘Ama- 


‘sis, who opposed ‘foreign customs and placed 


restrictions upon.both Greek, and Jewish«col- 
-onists. 
“to Judea about the middle of the exile, but 
‘many must have become wanderers in other 
‘lands, homesick or despairing,or weaned from 
their old surroundings, adapted themeslves 
“to the new conditions, losing both their desire 
and their hope for a return to their own land. 
How many Jewish exiles were carried to 
Babylon can never be certainly known. A 
~reasonable estimate places the number at fifty 
‘thousand. How these fared in the land of 
their sojourn we have already seen. Un- 
_doubtedly many were satisfied with the easy 
‘life in Babylon, with its opportunities for gain. 
They learned to be a trading people, a charac- 
teristic which they have retained ever since. 
But some turned their thoughts toward Jeru- 
‘salem, and longed for the termination of their 
‘enforced absence. It is these especially whom 
Ezekiel addressed in the comforting words of 
“the present lesson. 


‘These com- . 


Many of the latter probably returned — 
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4. The Resurrected Nation. 

The popular feeling among the more 
thoughtful exiles found expression in the 
words, “Our bones are dry; our hope is lost ; 
we are wholly cut off.” The Jewish national- 
ity was dead and its bones were bleaching un- 
der the open sky in all the lands. The import 
of Ezekiel’s vision is that this dead nationality 
shall be revived.. Not only will its scattered 
parts be brought together (vs. I- -14) but the 
ancient schism will give place to a harmoni- 
ous union of Judah and Ephraim under one 
Davidic king (vs. 15-28). The lesson deals 
with the first idea,.the. resurrection_of the na- 
tion: The-passage is one’6f-the.finest in Eze- 
kiel’s prophecies. ~ 

Explanatory Notes.’ 


I.. The Bones in the Valley, verses: 1-3. 

The prophet in ecstatic vision sees a valley 
full of dry bones. Whether they can ever hive 
again is a question that only God can answer. 
1. The hand of Jehovah: : ‘ divine influence 
had seized the prophet. ../n the spirit: 
vision was purely The valley: The 
article indicates some special place, perhaps 
the same valley that is mentioned in ch. iit:22. 
There in vision he saw heaps of bones, as of an 
army that had been slain. 

2. The word “round” is. repeated i in the orig- 
inal. The prophet went “round and round” 
the bone-strewed valley until the awful reality 
had taken full possession of him. | 

3. ..Son of man: The common title for the 
prophet, used more than ninety times. It em- 
phasizes the contrast between the frailty of a 
human being and the majesty of God. “To 
the question, Can these bones live? the! prophet, 


looking at them, could not answer Yea, and 


yet in the presence of him who put the ques- 


he answers, Thou ‘knowest.’” (Davidson.) 
_IL. The Voice of. Hope, ‘verses:4-6; _ 
The prophet receives commarté'to 

to the bones, and declare Jenoyen's purpose to | 


give them life. 


4. ..Prophesy upon (R. V., “over’”) these 
bones: In the vision the lifeless bones are rep- 
resented as capable of hearing the wordsof the 
prophecy, and thus, while the prophet stands 


over them he speaks directly to them, “O ye 


dry bones, hear the word of Jehovah.” 

5. The breath, as the most important thing, 
is mentioned first, and the steps preparatory 
to its coming are described afterwards. 

6. ..Ye shall know that I am Jehovah: They 
will recognize his true character as Israel's 
Holy One and Redeemer. 


III. The Reviving Breath, verses 7-10, ; 
After he has prophesied he hears a rustling © 
among the bones as they join themselves one 
to another and assume human form. Com- 


mand is given to the four winds to breathe 
into the multitude of corpses the breath of life, 
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and like a mighty army they stand upon their 

7. ..A shaking: Better, a “rattling” 
“rushing,” as bone touched bone, each ial 
its fellow until the skeleton was complete. 


8. In very realistic fashion the process is 


darted. until the skeletons are clothed with 
flesh and with soft, beautiful skin, but as yet 
there is no sign of life. 

.Prophesy unto the wind: Wind, 
“breath” and “spirit” are represented by the 
same Hebrew word. Breath to fill these bod- 
ies is to come from the four winds. “The wind 
from the four corners of the heavens is a sym- 
bol of the universal, life-giving spirit of God.” 

IV. The Vision Explained, verses II-I4. 
The prophet learns that the vision repre- 


sents Israel’s, dead nationality, whose resurrec- 


tion and revival will be brought about by the 
of Jehovah’s spirit. 

.. Lhe whole house. of. I srael: 
The. ten tribes.are to be restored as 
well as the two. The exile has blotted out 
ancient distinctions. . .The despairing. people 


say, “Our hope. is lost, we are clean cut off” 
(R.. V.).. They--aré: ‘Speaking them- 


selves as individuals, but of-the-natien- whose .. 


restoration seems to them utterly impossible. 
This prevailing despair the prophets of the ex- 
ile took utmost pains to overthrow. 
_ 12. I will open your graves: The nation is 
represented as not only dead but buried. Here 
again it is not a resurrection of individuals but 
of the nation. | 
pebbled. by the four winds, is the real 
source of the people's life, Ps. civ: 30. 


Lesson Points. 


Thought: Regeneration is possi- 
ble only through God’s sovereign grace. _ 

2. All men are by nature spiritually dead. 

-3. There are many well-ordered lives that 
lack the essential thing—the breath of spirit- 
ual life. 

-4. Results of are’ “sometimes: im~- 
mediate. 

5. Despair of none; God can save the worst, 

San Francisco Theolo gical Seminary. 


Christian Endeavor Service. 
By Rev. J. H. Goodell. . 
A Service. of Promises. (John xiv: 1- $4.) 


Topic for August 13th... 


‘The rankest weeds of selfishness grow out 
of the soil of the promises of God. 
glad that Jesus loves me’’; or “I am so glad 
that Jesus loves me.” It makes a difference 
which: word we emphasize in the hymn. One 
may pious’cry df the old selfish self; 
the other the outburst of a heart in the midst 
of the struggles incident to loving service for 
the Master. So the spirit with which we use 


and labeled, 


Judah 


wise cast out.” 


“Tam so 


2k 


the promises of God may be but the soul, after. 
roaming the wide worid to gather to itself. 
everything in sight, at last invading the very. 
xingdom of God and seizing the promises to. 
add to its hoarded treasures. Or it may be 
the soul making its toilsome way along life's. 
pathway and pausing at this promise or that 
to refresh itself for the rugged acclivities. 


The promises of God are. not like sample. 
pao of celestial goods dumped into a. 
basket by the wayside. where the throng’s pass, 
“Take one.” Public speakers. 
sometimes hurl these promises at a congre-. 
gation as promiscuously and indiscriminately 
as the candy boy on a railway train scatters. 
his goods in the lap of the traveler. So mul-. 


titudes go through life hung all over with. 


God’s promises as decorations bespangle the. 


-uniform of Sousa, the band leader. All prom-. 
‘ises do not belong to all people. 
-ises-are his checks. Very few of them are made- 
‘payable to the bearer. They are individualized. 


God’s prom- 


That they are intended for certain definite: 
persons appears: upon theit face. There is a. 


‘difference in’ the -persons. designated in. the. 


promises: “I go to prepare a place for you,” 

and, “Him that cometh unto me I will ifi no. 
One is the special and partic- 
ular promise to a specific group of followers, 
and spoken under peculiar circumstances. The.. 
other is a world-wide utterance. It was in- 
tended to go ringing down the ages and into.. 
the ears. of the generations as the other was. 
not. It is not a proper use of Scripture to. 
appropriate and..apply . these two. promises 
with no. reference | to the distinct PaRROt of” 


each. 


In coming face to face with the promises of 
God, it is important, first, to inquire whether 
this particular one is ours or not. Have we. 
any right to it? Are we the persons men- 
tioned? Does our life show that we come. 
within the conditions prescribed, upon: the- 
discharge of which the benefit is assured? I 
must be careful about this. I have no more. 
right to reckon as my spiritual assets a prom- 


ise that belongs only to another than I have. 


to deposit in my bank a check that is not 
made payable to me. If am a careless, unfor- 
given sinner, the promise to the painstaking - 
disciple is not mine. If I-am a worldly, self- 
seeking Christian, | must keep mv hands off> 
the tender asstirances made to the toiling, 
self-sacrificinig worker by my side. 

Another fact ought to be carefully nad 
Many of the promises of God are matured as- 
sets. It mav require years to yet one’s: money-~ 
on an insurance policv. An inheritance may- 


be sure enough, but a long way off: Often we. 
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so use the promises that are meant to make 
us rich now. ‘They are not mere hopes. They 


are not intended merely’ to paint. a rosy hue 


on the future. We do not have to die to win. 
They are our present endowment. But we 
refuse to work our claim. The gold lies buried 


during the passing years. We possess wealth 


but live in poverty. We are powertul but re- 
main weak. We are fitted to command while 
we cringe in abjection. Take the promise: 
“My peace I give unto you.” Yet we are 
restless, fearful, timid, shrinking. Here 1s 
another: “He tunat believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also; and greater than 
these shall he do.”” And yet it is not an un- 
heard of thing that men minify the life of 
Paul or Peter in comparison with Jesus. 
Not in the significance of their coming; not 
in the bearing of their career on man’s salva- 
tion; not in their independent personal au- 


thority; but in actual. advance of work 


wrought out in the new kingdom of Christian 
faith, either of the apostles mentioned far ex- 
ceeded what their Lord accomplished. So 
does many a man to-day. ‘Greater works 
than these” may be done by multitudes in the 
future, if they will make the promises, of God 
a matured asset; make them something al- 
ready in hand; make them as available now as 
they ever can be. 

Here is a life work with the promises of 
‘God. It is to line up our lives with the pres- 
ent gifts they contain. To that end our En- 
deavor meetings may be made helpful. To 
study and to testify and to encourage, so that 
we shall be stimulated to rise from one prom- 
ise to higher ones; fo be before men what 


‘these promises make possible ; that is a service 


worth holding. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Answets to Correspondents. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


Question No. 312.—Who should vote for 


trustees of a congregation? 
-Ans.—Persons of full age, of either sex, 
who are regular attendants of the church ‘(in 
New York for one year prior to voting), and 


who contribute regularly to: the support of 
the church, according to the method in use in 


the congregation. If pew rentals prevail, one 
must pay pew rent; if the envelope plan is 
followed, one must take and return envelopes ; 
if the subscription plan is used, one must be 


a subscriber and pay. If several plans are 


used together, one can vote who gives by any 


‘one of them, only the haphazard gifts placed 


upon a collection plate are not regarded as a 


regular means of support. The clerk should 
keep a roll of all persons entitled to vote for 
trustees. 


Question No. 313.—The Saint's Herald, a 


Mormon paper, recently charged Presbyte-— 
rians with inconsistency in Clasping hands: 


with David, the India evangelist; a potygamist, 
while crying out against B. H. Roberts of 


Utah. “What answer can be given to the 
charge? 


Ans.—First. The article referred to was in 
regard to a discussion about polygamy among 


converts in India who had more than one wife 


upon conversion. The discussion took place 


at Pittsburg, at the General Assembly of 1895. | 


This body refused to discuss the case in thesi, 


as it is only customary to treat such matters 


in arsi, which means not as a general theory, 
but only when a real case is brought up for 
settlement. They wisely referred the matter 
to the synod of India. Our own missionaries 
usually require a brother who has beenapolyg- 
amist to choose one wife upon his conversion, 
and they also endeavor to induce him to care 
for the necessities of other wives, set aside. 
The David referred to at Pittsburg by Dr. 
Thompson was the “sweet singer’ of Israel, 
who lived in a darker age, and not the modern 
evangelist of the same name. We doubt 
whether. the..evangelist. David..ever .had:more 


than-one wife, and have lately seen his-work 


referred to, where Mr. and Mrs. David are 
spoken of, and not Mr. and one of the Mis- 


tresses David. He is not of our church either ; 
we believe he is a Congregationalist. All of 


which reads like—“We can’t lend you our 
tub, because it. is already lent out, and the 
hoops are off from it, and, moreover, we never 
had any tub.” But Mormons sometimes get 
things mixed up as well as others. 
Question No. 314.—Was the N. Y. Sun 
justified in saying, that the prevalence of golf, 
cycling and such sports on the Lord’s Day 
comes from the influence of the teachings of 
the higher criticism, which weakens the au- 
thority of the Bible? | 
Ans.—We very much doubt whether the 
Sunday sporting fraternity ever read, or com- 
prehended if they did read, the nice hair-split- 
ting declarations of some destructive critics, 
concerning the inspiration of the writers of 


Scripture. The constructive critics are ear- 


nest in advocating the authority.of-the Bible. 
Nevertheless, loose views are in the air, and 


those who have surrendered their powers to. 
the lust of self-indulgence, at any cost, may 


try to cover up a deeper evil in their own na- 
tures by referring to theologians whom they 
do not understand. The age is one of luxury, 
the old-fashioned home virtues are largely 
gone from us. Family government. is in 
changed hands, and the tyranny of many em- 
ployers over employes’ makes it easy to find 
excuse for seeking one’s own pleasureon God’s 


holy day. But God’s commandment, like Si- 


nai, abides. 
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Literature of the Day. 


Book Reviews. 


“Tatong, the Little Slave. A Story of Ko- 
rea,’ by Annie Maria Barnes. Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication, Richmond, Va. 
252; price, Sr. 
story of the early days of mission work in 


‘Korea, before very much was known of the 


“Jesus doctrine.” Every-day life is well de- 
scribed, family etiquette, the cooking, wash- 
ing, ironing, with a wedding and the Kurdong 
artistically brought in as high lights. Very 
much valuable information is attractively giv- 
en, woven around the story of little Tatong. 
There is just enough mystery and romance to 
make pleasant reading, and in the flight of 
Tatong considerable dramatic force is dis- 
played. Perhaps the impressions that remain 
most vivid are ‘‘Kijun” and “Mokpo.” The 
author evidently dearly loves animals, and has 
the happy faculty of making these seem very 

real and almost human. The book is bound 
and printed in an exceedingly attractive style, 
the illustrations are good and characteristic, 
and it will prove a most welcome addition to 


‘The purity bedt 3 in the Self and Sex Series, 
to the boys and men by Sylvanus Stall, D.D., 
and to girls and women by Mary Wood-Allen, 
M.D., which have received in this country the 
heartiest commendation from the medical, ed- 


ucational, religious and secular press, have 


also been accorded an equally hearty reception 
in Europe, and even in distant India some of 
them are now being translated by Christian 
missionaries for work among the Telegus. 
The third of these dollar books in the series 
to men, entitled, “What a Young Husband 
Ought to Know,’ ” is promised by The Vir 
Publishing Co. of Philadelphia, to be ready by 
September Ist. 


“A Girl of Grit,” by Major Arthur Griffiths. 
R. F. Fenno & Co.’ Nui Xs #300. The 
author knows how to write a story which 
holds the reader’s interest tothe end. Captain 
William A. Wood, R. A., becomes the heir of 
an unexpected fortune in America; 
leads ‘to a conspiracy resulting in his abduc- 
tion; and subsequently escaping, he outwits 
his diabolical enemies and marries the girl 
_whose grit was a large factor in his success. 
The blemish of an expression now and then 
of strong language is not necessary, though 
natural to such characters as are shown. 


“Guessing at Heroes,” by the same author 
and publisher. Pp., 112; price, 50 cents. 
This charming book is in two parts, “Guess- 
ing at Heroes” and “Guessing at Bible He- 
roes.” First, a description of a person and 


his deeds is given, and in the next chapter his 


‘This is an interesting 


which 
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name is guessed. This book will help to 
make Sunday evenings at home with the chil- 
dren pass cheerfully and happily away. We 
commend it to parents most cordially. Nat- 


urally the military heroes are chosen from the 
South. 


“Personal Work,” by S. M. Sayford. The 
International Committee of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, N. Y. A very sensi- 
ble and Scriptural treatment of a subject of 
vital importance, How can Christians become 
efficient as soul-winners? That is the ques- 
tion which this book answers in a very satis- 
factory way. The appendix treats of “Useful 
Scripture Texts” and “The Worker’s Li- 


brary” ina way to add much to the value of . 
the book. 


“The Grangers and Other Stories,” by Miss 
S. O’H. Dickson. Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, Richmond, Va. Pp., 101; price, 
50 cents. A very clever collection of short 
stories, nicely adapted to improve the man- 
ners and morals of young children, and to help 
them in their early religious life. 


Magazines. 


The August Century is a. midsummer travel 
number. It contains a graphic description, 
at first hand, of the tornado that visited Kirks- | 
ville, Missouri, last spring. This was. seen 
from his doorstep by John R. Musick, an au- 
thor living in that city; and as it considerate- 
ly changed its course, which at first was 
straight forward toward his house, he had an 
extraordinarily good opportunity to observe 
its actions and devastating effects. Some of 


its pranks seem hardly credible, but are 


vouched for by trustworthy witnesses, some of 
whom, together with a horse, were swept up 
and carried hundreds of yards through the 
air, without suffering the slightest injury. 


Prof, John Trowbridge of Harvard writes of 


“Powerful Electrical Discharges,” and Alex- 
ander Jay Wurts, of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany, of “The Protection of Electrical Appar- 
atus Against Lightning.” 


“Herbert Spencer at Seventy-nine” is the 
title of an instructive account of the great. phil- 
osopher’s life during the last ten years, which 
will appear in Appletons’ Popular Science 
Monthly for August. A brief history of his. 
life work, the various occurrences attending 
its completion, and a number of interesting 
and characteristic facts regarding his habits 
and peculiarities, combine to make a very 
readable story. A fine engraving, made from 
Mr. Spencer’s latest photograph, accompanies 
the article. 


It is the man who is the missionary ; it is. 
not his words. His character is his message. 


—[Henry Drummond. 
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The Busy World. 
* New York's estimated population is 3.400.- 
ooo. Chicago has a little more than 2,000,- 
ooo. 

An electric railway 1s being constructed be- 
tween Tacoma and Seattle, a distance of 35 
mules. | | 

Dr. D. K. Pearson has promised $20,000 
to McKendrie College, Illinois, on condition 
that $80,000 additional be raised. 

An Indiana clergyman who has married 2,- 


ooo couples has arranged for a grand reunion 
of those united by him, to be held this month. 


Nearly 600 Finns, driven from their native 
land by Russian oppression, have settled in 
Minnesota and Michigan during the last two 

Latest reports from some forty cities and 


- towns show that an era of almost unprece- 


dented building activity has set in, despite the 
high and advancing prices of iron, steel, lum- 
ber, glass, paint and other material. | 


At Philadelphia compressed grass has been 
formed into paving blocks, and this pavement 
has stood a year’s test so-well that a large in- 
dustry has sprung up for their manufacture. 
The grass used is what has grown on salt 
marshes. 

William Oxley Thompson, the new Presi- 
dent of Ohio State University, spent ten years 
in getting the diploma from Muskingum Col- 
lege, being so poor that to get one year’s study 
he had sometimes to work three years to save 


the money required. 


- Clocks are manufactured in various parts 
of the empire of Japan to such an extent that 
the importation of all but the very cheapest 
kind has been stopped. - American movements 
are exactly imitated, but the springs are im- 
ported from the United States. | 

Frau Emden Heine, the sister of Heinrich 
Heine, the poet-author, is still alive and in 
her ninety-eighth year. She is remakable as 
a conversationalist and possessed of a wonder- 
ful memory. Many of Heine’s writings yet 
unpublished are in her keeping. Frau Heine 
is a Jewesss. | | 


- About four hundred cities have adopted 
curfew ordinances. In many of these a de- 
crease of 80 per cent in arrests and commit- 
ments of young people is reported. The chief 
of police of St. Joseph, Mo., says that it 1s the 
absolute duty of every town and city in the 
country to adopt the curfew, at least to give 
it a fair trial. 

‘Two vears ago. 1,000 persons were em- 
ployed in making steel freight cars for the 
railroads. To-day 10,000 are thus employed. 


A revolution in freight traffic is coming 
through the use of the pressed-steel car. Cars 
of 100,000 pounds capacity cost $1,000. The 
life of such a car is said to be fifty years, 
while the average life of a wooden car is only 
fifteen. | 


Over 12,000 Japanese immigrants arrived 
at the Hawaiian Islands since these came into 
possession of the United States, and the pre- 
diction is that the Asiatic population will ex- 
ceed that of all other races combined by the 
end of 1899. A movement is on foot to induce 


American farmers to cultivate the rich land of — 


the Islands, to whom farms are offered by 
large land-owners there. 

The Pacific believes with ex-Secretary of 
War Proctor that there wiil be ere long quite 


‘a reversal of opinion as to General Alger. In- 


nocent or guilty, an honest man or a knave, 
the newspapers can blast a man’s reputation 
with the people in general if they set out 
against him as they did against Secre- 
tary Alger. The Philadelphia Press says 
through its Washington bureau: ‘General 
Alger leaves the Cabinet with the best wishes 
of the President and his friends. Through- 
out all the attacks.and abuse heaped upon 


him dtiting and after the -war, the. President 
was his friend and stood by him until the end, 


Not a single instance reflecting on the credit 
er character of General Alger during his in- 


-cumbency of the Secretaryship can be pointed 


out, and the only mistake that can be proven 
against him is due to his own goodness of 
heart and his over-zealousness for the. wel- 


_ fare of the soldiers. It was at the beginning 


of the war that General Alger first showed 
this feeling by gomg ahead without due con- 
sultation with his bureau chiefs and ordering 
supplies of all kinds to be hurried to Tampa 
so that nothing could be wanting when the 
time came. Had he not been so impetuous, 
but arranged with the various departments 


for the care of these supplies, there would 


have been no such trouble as there was when 
the expedition started for Cuba. His heart 
ran away with his judgment.” And General 
Corbin says. “History will show that if he 
erred, it has been on the side of the soldier, 
on the side of those who were fighting the 
battles. No man in that position has ever 
had more at heart the interests of the soldiers, 
their comfort and their welfare. Time and 
time again he has said to us that everything 
must yield before the requirements of the men 
in the’ field, and if funds were lacking he 
would pay for it himself.” To-day at his old 
home in Detroit General Alger is receiving 
as grand an ovation as was ‘ever given .any 
resident of that city or of the state of Mich- 
ivan.. Those who. know him best believe in 
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What Will He Do? 


The rank and file of the American people - 


entertain a high regard for the personal char- 


to do what his heart dictates as right. 
the people believe William McKinley means 


acter of President McKinley. ‘They will not 


believe him capable of a deliberate truckling | 


to unscrupulous men. He may be deceived, 
and he may, in a given case, be so hedged 
about by law and precedents as not to be able 
But 


to do his whole duty as man and a Christian. 
They will not be hasty in their judgment of 


him, but they will never*be satisfied with any- 


thing less than..a high-minded and right- 
eous administration. As a consequence, they 
have looked to the President himself and 
waited and prayed for a reversal of the un- 
statesmanlike and unholy decision of Attor- 
ney-General Griggs concerning the Anti- 
canteen law passed by the last Congress. The 


people may not beabsolutely sure that the 


President can override the opinion of the 
Attorney-General, but they believe he has 
that power. And they will certainly hold 


‘him responsible if, after sufficient time for ex- 


amination has elapsed, the President should 
hesitate to do his full duty. Of the deplora- 
ble effects of the canteen in the army there 1s, 
unhappily, no room for misunderstanding. 
From the beginning of the war with Spain 
down to this very hour the army canteen has 
spread blight and desolation, physical and 


moral, wherever it has been allowed. Rev. 


Sam Small, who was an army chaplain in 
Cuba, and is now school superintendent of 
the province of Santiago, said the other day: 


In Cuba the army canteen is even more useless for 
any good to the men and more disgraceful to the na- 
tion’s good name than in the homeland. If there is 
any field of service where the American soldier does 
not need and ought not to have any liquor from the 
health point of view, it is in Cuba. Yet—‘‘tell it not 
in Gath nor publish it in the streets of Askalon!’’—the 
Government has arranged that every post in our army 


_ In Cuba may have its canteen for drinking at large — 
among the soldiers, but has. mustered out every regi- 


mental chaplain, established no post chaplaincies, and 


left in Cuba not one man of that office to preach to the — 


soldiers, solace the sick, or bury the dead. 


‘This is a fearful indictment. Concerning 
the dismissal of all chaplains there, we know 
nothing other than this statement. If true, it 
is a shameful state of affairs,-and should be 
remedied at once. But of the ravages of the 


army canteen there,is not the slightest doubt.. 


It is “evil, and only evil, and that continually.” 


The representatives of the National Tem- 


‘perance Society, and kindred organizations, 


recently waited upon the Président: to present 
their respectful: but earnest-protest against the 
ruling of Mr. Griggs, and to ask’that the mat- , 


ter be reopened when they might appear .and 
“Ere the case. Among other things they 


We come to youas the chief executive of this nation 


‘who has’ expressed an opinion. 
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in our representative and in our individual capacities. 
We would not be loyal to you personally, nor to the 
high office you hold, nor faithful to the Government, 
nor to those whom we represent, if we did not 
frankly and with all the earnestness which we pos- 
sess, lay before you the seriousness of the conditions 
which have been produced in the public mind, on ac- 


count of the interpretation of said statute and the exe-. 


cution thereof, in accordance with such interpretation. 
lf the statute is in fact what its author, who composed 


it and presented it to Congress, thought it was; what 


the members of Congress, both those who favored 
and those who opposed, thought it was when it was 
passed; ifit is what the vast number of people, who 
petitioned for and urged such action, thought it was; 
if it is what the press, religious and secular, of the 

whole land thought it was; if it is what opponents of 
the measure thought it; if it is what the niost intelli- 
gent people of the land, who read it, Say 111s; Mf It 1s 
what it clearly seems to be when read 1n the light of | 


-. well-settled rules of law and 1ules governing the com- 


position and construction of the English lavzxuage— 
then the interpretation given to it by the Attorney- 
General is a perversion ot the law. | 


The President listened patiently to their ar-_ 
guments, and then took occasion to say to the 


delegation that this opinion of the Attorney- — 


General was given without any previous 
knowledge on his part—that he did not know 
that an opinion has been asked for by the 
Secretary of War; neither did he know that 
such an opinion had been given until several 
days afterward, and that he would look into 
the matter personally, and if the opinion of 
the Attorney-General was found to be correct 
it should stand; but he added that ail men 
were fallible, that the Attorney-General was. 
not infallible; that if he has made a mistake 
he had no doubt he would be ready to rectify 
it; that he was an able lawyer, and a man 


honest and courageous.” 


Apparently the President in this language 
intended to assume responsibility in the mat- 
ter. He will study carefully the law and then 
the decision of the Attorney-General. If he 
finds that the latter is a correct construction 
of the act of Congress the President will allow 
it to stand; if not, then the assumption is 
that he will by executive order or otherwise 
override it. | | 


We are glad the issue is now clearly de- 
fined. -On:- the one side are the officials of the 


War Department, the Attorney-General and 


all the whisky interests. On the other are all 
the best men and women in America, the 
leading members of both houses of Congress, 
and every respectable lawyer in the country 
On which 
side will the President be found at the last? 
We humbly believe he will range himself on 


the side of righteousness, on the side of the 


common people.—[C. C. Advocate. 


“s ‘The King and head mzn of the little island” 


of Kusaie in the Caroline group have joined 


- in-a petition to the United States government 
asking for annexation. ws 
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‘The Busy World. 


N ew York’ s estimated population. is. 3,400,- - 
OOO. Chicago has a little more than 2,000,- 


000. 


An electric railway is being constructed be- 
tween Tacoma and Seattle, a distance of 35 
miles. 


Dr. D. K. Pearson has promised .$20,000 
to McKendrie College, Illinois, on condition 
that $80,000 additional be ‘raised. 


An Indiana clergyman who has matted 2,- 
ooo couples has arranged for a grand reunion 
of those united by him, to be held this month. 


— Nearly 600 Finns, driven from their native 
land by Russian oppression, have settled in 
Minnesota and Michigan during the last two 


Latest reports froth some forty. cities and 


towns show that an era of almost .unprece- 
dented building activity has set in, despite the 
high and advancing prices of i iron, steel, lum- 
ber, glass, paint and other material. 


At Philadelphia compressed grass has been 
formed into paving blocks, and this pavement 


a year’s test: so.well, that’ a. Jarge in- 


dustry has sprung up for their manufacture. 
The grass used is what has grown ‘on salt 
marshes. 


William Oxley Thompson, the new Prési- 
dent of Ohio State University, spent ten years 
in getting the diploma from. Muskingum Col- 
lege, being so poor that to get one year’s study 
he had sometimes to work Haret years to save 
the money required. | 


Clocks are manufactured in various 
of the empire of Japan to‘such an extent that 
the importation of all but the very cheapest 
kind ‘has been stopped.’- American movements 
are exactly imitated, but the springs’ are ‘1m- 


ported from’ the United’ States. 


Frau Emden Heine, the sister of Heinrich 
Heine, the poet-author, is. still alive and in 
her ninety-eighth year. She is remakable as 
a conversationalist and possessed of'a wonder- 
ful memory. Many of Heine’s writings yet 


unpublished are in her keeping. Frau Heine 


is a Jewesss. 


About four hundred cities adopted 
curfew ordinances. In many of these a de- 
crease of 80 per cent in arrests and commit- 
ments of young people is reported. _The chief 
of police of St. Joseph, Mo., says that it is the 
absolute duty of every town and city in the 
country to adopt the curfew, at least to give 
it a fair trial. : 


-Two..vears ago. 1,000 pefsons were em- 
ployed. in making. steel freight cars for the 
railroads. To-day 10,000 are thus employed. 


through its Washington bureau: . 


fare of the soldiers. 
of the war that General Alger first showed 
this feeling by going ahead without due con- 


ran away with his judgment.” 


him... 
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A revolution in freight traffic is coming 
through the use of the pressed-steel car. Cars 
of 100,000 pounds ‘capacity cost $1,000. The 
life of such a car is said to be fifty years, 
while the average life of a wooden car is only 
fifteen. 


Over 12,000 Japanese immigrants arrived 
at the Hawaiian Islands since these came into 


possession of the United States, and the pre- 


diction is that the Asiatic population will ex- 


ceed that of all other races combined by the 
‘end of 1899. A movement is on foot to induce 


American farmers to cultivate the rich land of 
the Islands, to whom farms are offered by 
large. land-owners there. 


The Pacific. believes with ex-Secretary of 
War Proctor that there will be ere long quite 


‘a reversal of opinion as to General Alger. In-— 
‘nocent ‘or guilty, an honest man or a knave, 
‘the newspapers can blast a man’s reputation 


with the people in general if they set out 
against him as they did against Secre- 
tary Alger.: The Philadelphia Press says 
“General 
Alger leaves the Cabinet with the best wishes 
of the -President and his friends. Through- 
out all the attacks.and abuse heaped upon 


‘him dtiting and. after the «war, the, 


was his friend and stood by him until the end 


Not a single instance. reflecting on the credit 


er character of General Alger during his in-— 


‘cumbency of the Secretaryship can be pointed 
out, and the only mistake that can be proven 


against him is due to his own goodness of 
heart and his over-zealousness for. the. wel- 
It was at the beginning 


sultation. with his bureau chiefs and ordering 


supplies of all kinds to be hurried to Tampa 


so that nothing could be wanting when the 
time came. Had he not been so impetuous, 
but arranged with the various departments 


‘for the care of these supplies, there would 


have beer no such trouble as there was when 
the expedition started for Cuba. His heart 
And General 
Corbin says. “History will show that if he 
erred, it has been on the side of the soldier, 
on the side of those who. were fighting the 
battles. No man in that position has ever 
had more at heart the interests of the soldiers, 
their’ comfort and their welfare. Time and 
time again he has said to us that everything 
must yield before the requirements of the men 
in the’ field, and if funds were lacking he 
would pay for it himself.” To-day at his old 
home in Detroit General Alger is receiving 
as grand an ovation: as was ‘ever given .any 
resident: of that city or of the: state of Mich- 
joan. acai who. know. him best believe in 
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THE OCCIDENT 


What Will He Do? 


The rank and file of the American people © 


entertain a high regard for the personal char- 
acter of President McKinley. ‘They will not 
believe him capable of a deliberate truckling 
to unscrupulous men. He may be deceived, 
and he may, in a given case, be so hedged 
about by law and precedents as not to be able 
to do what his heart dictates as right. But 


the people believe William McKinley means 


to do his. whole duty as man and a Christian. 
They will not be hasty in their judgment of 


shim, but they will never*be satisfied with any- 


thing less than..a high-minded and right- 
eous administration. As a consequence, they 
have looked to the President himself and 
waited and prayed for a reversal of the un- 
statesmanlike and unholy decision of Attor- 
ney-General Griggs concerning the Anti- 
canteen law passed by the last Congress. The 
people may not beabsolutely sure that the 
President can override the opinion of the 
Attorney-General, but they believe he has 
that power. And they will certainly hold 
‘him responsible if, after sufficient time for ex- 
amination has elapsed, the President should 
hesitate to do his full duty. Of the deplora- 
ble effects of the canteen in the army there is, 
unhappily, no room for misunderstanding. 
From the beginning of the war with Spain 
down to this very hour the army canteen has 
spread blight and desolation, physical and 
moral, wherever it has been allowed. Rev. 
Sam Small, who was an army chaplain in 
Cuba, and is now school superintendent of 
the province of Santiago, said the other day: 


In Cuba the army canteen is even more useless for 
any good to the men and more disgraceful to the na- 
tion’s good name than in the homeland. If there is 
any field of service where the American soldier does 
not need and ought not to have any liquor from the 
health point of view, it is in Cuba. Yet—‘‘tell it not 
in Gath nor publish it in the streets of Askalon!’’—the 
Government has arranged that every post in our army 
in Cuba may have its canteen for drinking at large 


among the soldiers, but has. mustered out every regi- | 


mental chaplain, established no post chaplaincies, and 


left in Cuba not one man of that office to preach to the © 


soldiers, solace the sick, or bury the dead. 


‘This is a fearful indictment. Concerning 
the dismissal of all chaplains there, we know 
nothing other than this statement. If true, it 
is a shameful state of affairs, and should be 
remedied at once. But of the ravages of the 


army canteen there,is not the slightest. doubt... 


It is “evil, and only evil, and that continually.” 
The representatives of the National Tem- 
_ perance Society, and kindred organizations, 


recently waited upon the Président: to present - 
their respectful: but earnest-protest against the 
_ ruling of Mr. Griggs, and to ask’that the mat- , 
ter be reopened when they might appear .and 
argue the case. Among other things they 
__ We come to youas the chief executive of this nation 


‘who has éxpressed an opinion. 
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in our representative and in our individual capacities. 


We would not be loyal to you personally, nor to the 


high office you hold, nor faithful to the Government, 
nor to those whom we represent, if we did not 
frankly and with all the earnestness which we pos- 
sess, lay before you the seriousness of the conditions 
which have been produced in the public mind, on ac- 
count of the interpretation of said statute and the exe-. 
cution thereof, in accordance with such interpretation, 
lf the statute is in fact what its author, who composed 


it and presented it to Congress, thought it was; what 


the members of Congress, both those who favored 
and those who opposed, thought it was when it was. 
passed; ifit is what the vast number of people, who 
petitioned for and urged such action, thought it was; 
if it is what the press, religious and secular, of the 
whole land thought: it was; if it is what opponents of 
the measure thought it; if 1t is what the most intelli- 
gent people ot the land, who read it, Say 11 1s; if 1t 1S 
what it clearly seems to be when read in the light of | 


-. well-setuled rules ot law and 1ules governing the com- 


position and construction of the English labyzjuage— 
then the interpretation given to it by the Attorney- 
General is a perversion ot the law. | eta en 


The President listened patiently to their ar- 
guments, and then took occasion to say to the 


delegation that this opinion of the Attorney- — 


General was given without any previous 
knowledge on his part—that he did not know 
that an opinion has been asked for by the 
Secretary of War; neither did he know that 
such an opinion had been given until several 
days afterward, and that he would look into 
the matter personally, and if the opinion of 
the Attorney-General was found to be correct. 
it should stand; but he added that ail men 
were fallible, that the Attorney-General was 
not infallible; that if he has made a mistake 
he had no doubt he would be ready to rectify 
it; that he was an able lawyer, and a man 


honest and courageous.” 


Apparently the President in this language 
intended to assume responsibility in the mat- 
ter. He will study carefully the law and then 
the decision of the Attorney-General. If he 
finds that the latter is a correct construction 
of the act of Congress the President will allow 
it to stand; if not, then the assumption is 
that he will by executive order or otherwise 
override it. | 


We are glad the issue is now clearly de- 


fined. -On the one side are the officials of the 
War Department, the Attorney-General and | 


all the whisky interests. On the other are all 
the best men and women in America, the 
leading members of both houses of Congress, 
and every respectable lawyer in the country 
: On which 
side will the President be found at the last? 


We humbly believe he will range himself on 
othe side of righteousness, on the side of the 


common people—[C. C. Advocate. 


“s The king and head men of the little island 


of Kusaie in the Caroline group have joined 


In-a petition to the United States government 
asking for annexation. 


> 
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THE OCCIDENT 


Church Mews. 

[We shall always be glad to hear from 
any church or pastor: as to happenings, 
activities and successes; as to additions to 
membership or congregation or contribu- 


‘tions; also as to sketches of interesting 
occasions or meetings.—Zd.] 
California. 
SAN FRANCISCO. Westminster.—At 
the close of the’ prayer-meeting. on 
Wednesday night, July 26, Dr.-'Cryor 
‘tendered his resignation of the pastor- 
‘ate of this church. In doing so he said 
briefly that’ he leaving Because 
che was dissatisfied with either the work, 


the field; or his people. ‘I never Had |: 


-a more faithful session, a kindlier peo- 
ple, or a more hopeful field: nothing but 
the sternest necessity of being with my 
wife who cannot return to this city leads 
metoit. I am not leaving because Iam 
going to a larger church or salary, for as 


yet I do not know what lies before me.’’ | 


The resignation was accepted by a ma- 
jority, a number voting against it. The 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, one from the church the other 
from the session and church: 

‘Resolved; That no church ever had 
a more earnest, laborious, faithful and 
instructive pastor than Rev. Sam’! S. 
Cryo,, D.D., has beer to Westminster 
Presbyterian church of San Francisco. 

‘“‘Resolved: That it is with great re- 
gret that we admit that the precarious 
condition of the health of his wife com- 

els his return to the East; that he may 

e with her to comfort and encourage 
her, and the severance of the relations 
that have so happily existed between us 
for the past two years, and the accept- 
ance of his resignation laid’ before us 
this day. 

“Resolved: That we unitedly thank 
‘God for the blessings that have attend- 
‘ed his multiplied labors among us, and 
heartily commend him in every respect 
‘to any other cougregation or field of la- 
bor to which the Providenceof God may 
lead him”, | | 

“WHEREAS, in the provideice of our. 


only wise Creator, ithas become'necessary 


for our beloved pastor, Rev. S. S. Cryor, 
D.D., to return to hia family in the East, 
‘on account of the health of his beloved 
wife, thus making it necessary to dis- 
‘solve the happy pastoral relation which 


has existed between himself and West- 


minster church for the past two years; 

‘‘And WHEREAS, We are thankful to 
‘God for the godly life and untiring de 
votion of our beloved pastor to the work 


ca 


united people that God’s blessing may 
attend him and his, and speedily restore 
his wife to health and continued useful- 
ness,”’ | 


SAN DIEGO. Firsii—We have had 
quite a shower of foreign missionaries 


lately, not all of them, however, con- 


nected with our own Board. On Sab- 
bath morning, July 23, Rev. R.. M. 
Mateer, for eighteen years a Presbyter- 
ian missionary in China, gave us a very 
interesting address. His parish, at Wei 
Hien, embraces 5,000,000 souls, with only 
three clerical missionaries. The best, 


‘because the most far-reaching, part of 


their_.work, which is that of laying 


integrating heathenism, and preparing 
the way for future successes, must re- 
main. untold. That is one reason why 
the foreign mission work is so little ap- 
preciated here at home. People do not 
understand either the immense magni- 
tude, or the enduring quality of the work 
that is being done in China. He would 
confine himself mainly to a statement of 
specific facts, which had come under his 
own observation and experience as a 
missionary. .He mentioned the case of a 
man who, after his conversion, labored 
and prayed until all his children were 
converted. His wife had _ previously 
died. This man would rise from his 
bed three or four times in the night to 
pray for his family. He sold partof his 
property and opened a girls’ school out 
in the country, which had twenty-eight 


upils. One of his sons became a min- 


ister. Jie himself took charge of a small 
congregation, living economically, in 
order to save money to give away. In 
another place were three church mem- 
bers, one of whom built a church, an- 
other a schoolhouse, and the third, a 
parsonage. Nine of the churches in his 
field are self-supporting, or nearly so. 
Their pastors—well-educated men—pre- 
fer preaching the gospel on small sal- 
aries, to accepting more lucrative posi- 
tions in secular life. It costs something 


|tq be a Christian in China, frequently 


the loss of position,’ boycotting’ of one’s 


business, ostracism from one’s family, 


and the like. But the Christianity of 
many of their people is of a kind that 


will endure and triumph over these dif- | 
ficulties. We are not afraid to adminis-. 


ter discipline to our churches in China. 
In one extreime case it was found neces- 
sary toturn out half of the members of 
a church in order to save the other half. 
Discipline has been one means of waking 


foundations, overcoming prejudices, dis- | 


up their converts to a definite knowledge 
of sin, and of educating them up to a 
high standard of Christian character and 
Christian living. Taking our churches 
together, they are in respect of self-de- 
nial, of liberality and of Christian fidel- 
ity. above the majority of the churches 
in thiscountry. Inthis country it takes, 
on an average, 350 church members to 
support a. pastor. In China, notwith- 
standing the yreat poverty of the people, 
125 members willdo it. Mr. Mateer has 
been much in evidence, since he came 
among us. He has spoken three times. 
Wee hope many of our Presbyterian 
churches- will have an..opportunity to 
hear him before his return... 


PLACERVILLE. — Although a good 
many are away on their vacations, the 
congregations have been larger than 
usual during the past month. Last Sun- 
day evening the choir gave a very beau- 
tiful and interesting praise service, as- 
sisted by the Placerville orchestra; the 
house was crowded. After the service 
our pastor, Rev. W. H. P. MacDonald, 
gave a short talk, expaining how the 
church had become burdened with a 
debt which it fuund it could not pay 
without help. Immediately, there was — 
a motion made and seconded that they 
see what could be done at once. A do- 
nation of $50 was offered, others of $40 
and $50, and smaller sums were offered, 
until in a very short time over $520 was 
subscribed. The Suuday-school has 
pledged to raise $100 within the next 
three months for the church debt. 
Next week our pastor takes a vacation of 
one month. He will go to the moun- 
tains. His family are in San Francisco, 
aud we hope on their return to welcome 
them back greatly strengthened in body 
and renewed in spirit. — 


ELMHoURST.—This church has had the 
privilege and pleasure of two missionary 
meetings in a week. Mrs. I. M. Condit 
of the Occidental Board was present 
with the ladies of the missionary society, 
and gave an interesting and instructive 
address on the method of the Foreign 
Missioi Boards.” Later in the week Rev. 
W. A.*Waddell, the *.missionary from 
Brazil, told the story of Protestant mis- 
sions in that vast republic. We shall 
not soon forget some of the wonderful 
incidents he told us of that work. The 
churches of California who hear him 
will be stimulated to greater zeal for the 
Master’s service. 

Azusa.—Rev. R. W. Cleland and fam- 
ily are spending a three months’ vaca- 


‘of extending God’s kingdom among us| = 


by —— preaching, spiritual visitation 

and by labors abundant: . 
‘Therefore, Be it Resolved, By the. 

Session, Officers, and Congregation of 


‘Westminster church, that while we sin- | 
cerely deplore the necessity which -has| . 


-caused the egyaoarte change, we arecom- 
forted by the assurance that it is the 
Divine Will, as well as that of our be- 
loved pastor... | 

“Furthermore, Be it Resolved, That in 


the new fields to which ouf pastor goes, | 
as we fully believe to greater usefulness, - 


he has the prayers and best wishes of a| - 
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Nash. During the absence of the be- 
loved Seargt our congregation does not 
o without services. The vacancy is be- 
ing® filled by Rev. Mr. Na h;,:who has 
served charges in Sacramento, Calif., 
Carson, Nev., and other places. All the 
régular services are held usual, and 
are enjoyed. 


The church services, C. E. prayer-meet- 
ings and Sunday- school sessions are as 
earnest and helpful as usual, though the 
attendance is very noticeably thinned 
by absence of those on summer vacations 
and outings, and of those who have 


gone away permanently. The Endeav- 


orers find Rev. and Mrs, Nash in hearty 
ed ggg 6 with them and their work and 
plans. God may have some sweet les- 
sons for us this summer, even though 


he speaks through: decreased numbers | 


and breaking of ties of friendship. God 


still reigns, and Christ is yet our at 


Savior and friend. 


-EUREKA.—For the past two our 
pastor has been exchanging pulpits with 


places in and - around Louisville. and 
pee tag Ky. Their home is being oc- 
cupied and cared for by Mr. and Mrs. 


‘It is very fortunate that |. 
Mr. Nash’ could come to. fill the place. 


Catalogue. 


neighboring pastors. We en their 
visits very much. At the last commun- 
ion season one young man: united with 
the church. Our regular quarterly col- 
lection for the. Boards-and the annual 
Children’s Day offering were very fair. 
On his return from the State C. E. con- 
vention, the _ pastor brought back not 
only the inspiration of that gathering, 
but also his wife and little ones, who had 
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been visiting relatives in the southern 
portion of the State. As a welcome, the 
Endeavorers gave them a surprise dona- 
tion party. The W.C. T. U. of Hum- 
boldt county is looking for much aid and 
profit from a visit in the near future, by 
Mrs, E. N. Law, a national worker of 
that body. 


SAN BERNARDINO.—We were very 
much pleased to have Dr. Maude 
Mackey with us on July 23 at the morn- 
ing service, and also at the C. E. meeting 
in the evening. . Our C. E. society has 
pledged one hundred dollars towards 
the support of Dr. Mackey, the first 
year of her work in China. Our pastor 
ard his family are going to leave us next 
week, for the coast, for a much needed 


DAVISVILLE.—Since Rev. J. W. Dor- 
rance came to us, a little over a year ago, 
the Lord has prospered us. Thirty-four 
have been added to the church, seventy- 
five to the Sunday-school, and a young 

eople’s society of Christian Endeavor 
has been. organized, with sixty-six 
members, filled with enthusiasm in the 
‘Master’s work. After pledging one hun- 
dred dollars to the pastor’s salary, the 
young people held a ‘‘measuring party’”’ 
at the par:onage, at which they realized 
$20.15, which was handed over to the 
church treasury and placed to the so- 
ciety’s credit on salary fund. The la- 
dies’ aid also pledged their hearty sup- 
port to the same, which last year was 
At a meeting of the congreyation, 
July 23, a resolution was passed unani- 


mously authorizing the trustees and 


elders to increase the salary and secure 
the continued services of Rev. J. W. Dor- 
rance. | 


Los Gatos.—The vacations of some 
of the pastors in this region are drawing 
to a close. We trust that Dr. F. S. 
Brush of Alameda returns to his labors 
strengthened by his stay in the pure 
air and the sunshine of the hills of Los 
Gatos. To us, as a church, he gave 


sound, practical teaching, based upon 


_ passages from, Our Lord’s Sermon on 
the Mount, that will not soon fade from 
memory; and when we come to hard 
questions in life, oftener shall we in- 
quire, ‘‘What would Jesus do?’’ and of- 
tener be led to search the rules for spir- 
itual living, as laid down by Thomas a 
Kempis in the ‘Imitation of Christ.” 
The ladies’ missionary society met with 
— numbers for the July meeting, and 


the general outlook for the year in the 
field of home missions. We are happy 


to welcome home, after a short absence 


from our meetings, our beloved Presi- 
dent, Mrs. M. H. Temple. 


The address of Rev. A. A. Dinsmore, 


D.D., is changed from Los Angeles to. 


Utica, N. Y. | 
Oregon. 

PORTLAND. Westminster.--The Lord’s 
Supper was observed on July 16, when 
one new member was added to our 
church. A young people’s social was 
held Friday, July 7. Several new fam- 
ilies with young people had moved into 


iscussed with both profit and pleasure. 


ize a church, ‘‘if the way be clear.’’ The 


.K. Yates was elected:-elder:-for three 
years and Mr. S. S$. Shields ‘for two 
| years. Mrs. Camp and Mrs, Wagner 


the neighborhood, and the social was 
held for the purpose of getting ac- 
quainted with them before so many 
went away for vacation. It was really a 
“sociable” time. Choosing sides and 
engaging in a “conundrum battle’ was 


a pleasant feature, and some very good | 


guessing was done. Our pastor, Rev. 
T. C. Moffett, has fitted up his study in 
the church. His vacation begins the 
last Sabbath in July and‘ continues 
through August; preaching. will be 
omitted during August. The Sabbath- 
school .and prayer-meeting will be con- 


tinued and the C. E, Sotiety is conter- 


ring with the United Presbyterian and 


Congregational churches in regard to| | 


holding the C. E. meetings together, 
changing each Sabbath to a different 
church. 
school continues very good and they are 
liberal givers. A prayer league, for 


prayer for all departments of our church | 


work, was recently organized, and al- 
ready we feel the benefit, in an increased 
desire among the members and pastor 
for more spiritual blessings. We feel 
that the Lord is with us and has great 
blessings in store for us. The ladies’ 
missionary society held its July meeting 
at Mrs. J. W. Ransom’s. Though the 
attendance was not large, it was a prof- 
itable meeting with a good offering. 


ROSEBURG.—Since the comingof Rev. | 


J. A. Townsend, Ph.D., our church has 
taken on new activity. ‘Our last move is. 
to secure a parsonage. We have pur- 
chased a comfortable house, in a fine 
location, .about five blecks from the 
church, and have the money well in 


hand. We propose to add two rooms to} 
| the manse, expending in all about $1,000. 
|Our ladies have undertaken to raise 


$300 of the amount. On July 4th they 
celebrated by feeding the multitudes 
who came to ourcity: The net results 
were $150, or one-half of the sum 
pledged. We do not expect to go in 
debt or ask money from the manse fund, 
but intend to pay all ourselves. 


MILTON.—On July 22d and 23d Revs, 
F. L. Forbes, M.Ph., and -S:>Holt,. 


of Presbytery of East Oregon, to organ- 


way was clear, and the organization was 
completed. On Sabbath morning, July 
23d, after a sermon by Mr. Forbes, Dr. 
Holt administered baptism to two girls, 
who professed their faith in Jesus Christ, 
and to three infant children of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. S. Shields. Eighteen members 
then united in the organization, of 
whom ten were by certificate and eight 


on profession of faith. The name 


‘‘Grace Presbyterian Church of Milton” 


was adopted. It was decided to have| 


the rotary system of eldership. Mr. S. 


were elected deaconesses. All were set 
apart to their offices. Mr. Harry S. 


Templeton, a student at San Francisco 


Seminary, under the care of Willamette 


Presbytery, has been preaching for us 


since May Ist. He has won the esteem 


‘his éarnest services. 
the Seminary in September, to complete 
his studies. But we hope to secure him 


Our attendance at Sabbath-| 


way. Grocers sell it. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 


and affection of all, without regard to 


church relation. We have profited by 
He will return to 


permanently next Spring. at. 
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‘Washington. 


SPOKANE.—On the €venitig of July 


the session of. the First church gave an 


informal reception in. honor of Dr. and | 


Mrs. Chas. L. Thompson of-. New York. 
The home missionaries and their wives 
of Spokane Presbytery wereinvited, and 
a very profitable evening was spent in 
the interest of home missions. 


Idaho. 


LEWISTON.—The Rev. Ezra P. Gibo- 
ney, who has lately yraduated from 
Western Theological Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a hearty and unanimous call to 
this church. Mr. Giboney is a brother 
of Rev. G. William Gibouey, pastor 
First Pres. church, Spokane, Wash. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Briggs. 


‘‘My Beloved is gone down into his 
garden... to gather lilies.”’ 

The church of Fulton, Calif., has been 
called to mourn the loss, by death, of 
one of her beloved members. Miss Ber- 
tha Briggs, daughter of Jerome and 
Elizabeth Briggs, was called home July 
25th, after a brief sickness, in the eigh- 
teentb year of her age. ang 

Hers was a life of exceptional purity 
and beauty, exerting’ a refining and 
softening influence on all around her; 
and a death sublime in its hope. An’ 
only daughter, faithful, loving and de- 
voted, she leaves a father, mother and 
two brothers to mourn her loss; and 
while their hearts are bowed with grief, 
yet they are full of Christian hope, and 
the blessed assurance of au eternal re- 
union in that land where the home cir- | 
cle is never broken and the inhabitants 
thereof go no more out. one 


‘‘Thou art gone to the grave, but we’ll 
not deplore thee, 
‘Whose God was thy Ransom, thy Guar- 
dian and Guide. 
He gave thee, He took thee, and He will 
restore thee, 
And death has no sting, for the Savior 
has died.’’ | 


MARRIED, 


CoRNELL-DICK.—At the Olivet Congre- 
gational church in Kansas City, Mo., 
on July 26th, by the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Hopkins, of the First Congregational 
church, Mr. Howard Lesiie Cornell of 
Fort Scott, Kas., and Miss Bessie 
Dick of Kansas City, Mo. _ 


Deafn 


ess Cannot Be Cured 

bY local applications as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only one 
way to cure deafness, and that is by constitu- 
tional remedies. Deafness is caused by an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous me of the 
Eustachian Tube. When this tube is inflamed. 
you havea rumbling sound or imperfect  hear- 


ing, and when it is entirely closed, Deafness is |} 


the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal 
condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by Catarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mu- 
cous surfaces. 
We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case 
of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circu- 


lars; free. | | 
BL J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Druggists; 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. | 


A SUGGESTION. 
Nearly all dining-room furniture 
of the present day is in oak, and 
this has the fortunate attribute of 
looking well with almost any col- 
or scheme. 

A wainscot adds much to the ap- 
pearance of a dining-room, espe- 
cially when of a wood which shows 
its natural beauty of grain. The 
wainscot may be very plain as to 
panel and moulding, but if finished 
in oil to bring out the grain of the 
wood, it is sure to prove an impor- 
tant part of the furnishing of the 
room. 

Another item which is com- 
mended to the notice of those who 
are planning to build is the con- 
struction of the sideboard. ‘These 
are usually built into modern hous- 


jes, and very fine effects are secured 


when windows are made just 
above, or at the sides. - 
dows are sometimes of stained 
glass, but quite as desirable effects 
are secured by the use of small 
panes of plate glass having beveled 
edges. A plain glass of a single 
pane set lengthwise above the side- 
board mav be covered with a cur- 
tain of silk or silkoline, shirred to 
a rod at top and bottom; the cur- 
tain to be of the shade which is 
used for color effect in the room. 
It would be red in the red and 
olive scheme, and pink in the sea- 
green and pink room. 

Such a curtain at a high window 
gives a softened glow to the room 
which materially enhances its ar- 
tistic effect and adds much to its 
beauty.—[July Housekeeper. 


RECIPES. 
Corn Fritters—Beat two eggs 


|.without separating, add one cupful 
|of green corn, two-thirds of a tea- 


spoonful of salt, one-third of a tea- 
spoonful of pepperand just sufficient 
sifted flour to make a thick batter 
—the amount varying according to 
the milkiness of the corn. Beat for 


of melted butter and one teaspoon- 
ful.of baking powder, and drop by 
‘spoonfuls into the fat. Turn as 


they brown and serve very hot.— 
Lyonnaise. Potatoes—Put. two 


These win-| 


a moment, and one tablespoonful : 


‘|frying-pan; when melted. add one 


tablespoonful: of very finely chop- 
ped onion and cook for five min- 
utes, when they should be just be-. 
‘ginning to change color. Add one 
pint of diced cold boiled potatoes, 
and shake occasionally until the 
butter is absorbed and the potatoes 
have assumed a faint golden tint. 
Season with salt and pepper, sprin- 
kle over one tablespoonful of finely 
chopped parsley and serve in a hot 
dish. 


Freshening up Rusty Dress Mate- 


Those headaches that the family doc- 
tor don’t cure are caused by eye-strain. 
The money you spend on headache 
cures will pay for permanent relief in the 
shape of proper glasses. 


Leading 
Opticians 
14 and 16 ‘Kearny St. 


Endorsed by the Medical Profession of 
the World as the Best Tonic for Conva- 
lescents from Yellow Fever, Typhoid 
Fever and All Malarial Troubles; it in- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 


Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New Yorks E. Fougera & Co., 26-30 N. William St. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 
16.600 FRANCS at Paris. 


Any of the following . 
named articles at price | 


Mailed 
named: if you refer 
FREE! to this apes in the 


order, 
Extra Quality Kid Gloves 


l Pair Ladies’ | 


10 


1 Pair Men’s or Boys’ Working Gloves. 
4-Fold or Standar 


Saxony Yarn 
l Pair Ladies! 


Hi hest Grade eee 


St 1 
2.50 


65 
SMITHS’ CASH STORE. 


scant tablespoonfuls of butter in a} 


4§°27 Market St., S. R. | 


i 29 
Gosh? 
| | 
| 
| 
BERTELING OPTICALC® 
10 Pa 
| Gam 
5 Gent’ 
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to look gray or rusty, brighten 


them by sponging on the right side 


with equal parts of alcohol and wa- 
ter, and, while damp, iron on the 
wrong side. Mud will often leave 
a stain, which may be removed with 
naphtha after it has been allowed to 
become thoroughly dry. Black 
silk-warp goods will shine as they 
wear, and expose the silk threads ; 
this shine may be partly removed 
by sponging with alcohol and wa-. 
ter, though it will likely return; if 
it does the silk must be redyed. 
Colored cashmere, serge, albatross, 
etc., may be cleaned by sousing in 
a fluid composed of”. one» dessert- 
spoonful of beef’s gall in the rinsing 
water, dry in a shady. place, ,and 
iron’on the wrong side, when near- 
ly dry, with a moderately warm 
iron.—[Ladies’ Home Journal. 


If you go to church to criticise 
you pastor you can do the devil’s 
work as well by staying at home. 


Real Warm Weather Rest and Comfort. 


There is a powder to be shaken into the shoes 
called Allen’s Foot- Hest. invented by Allen s. 
Olmsted, Le Roy. N. Y., which druggists and 
shoe dealers say le the best thing they have ever 
sold to cure swollen, burning. sore and tender or 
aching feet. Some dealers claim that it makes 
tight or new shoes feel easy. It certainly will 
cure corns and bunions.and rclieve instantly 
sweating, hot or smarting feet  Allen’s Foot- 
Ea e costs only a quarter, and the inventor. will 
send a sample free to anv ‘address. < 


Pipe Ghican 


MANUFACTURER 


GEO. N. ANDREWS | 
620 16th St., Oakland, Cal. 


Write for Historical Catalogue aud Testimonials 


REST RESORT. 


LYTTON, SONOMA CO., CAL, 


Fully equipped hotel and twelve 
cottages lighted by gas; runnin 
water; steam heat.  Beautifu 
location; grand scenery; unri- 
valed soda and seltzer springs; 
baths; swimming pool of soda 
water; pleasures galore, No 
STAGING; 3%. hours from San 


Francisco: telephon- and tele- 
graph service; 1000 ‘acres. of 


_ wooded hills and dales. Terms 
$7 ‘to $12 per week. . Write for 
circulars... 


rials—When black materials begin | 


CALIFORNIA’S IDEAL 


SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allen’s Foot-Ease, a ‘powder. It cures painful, 
smarting, nervous feet and ipgrowing nails 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of 
the age. Allen’s Foot-EKase makes tight or new 
shoes feel easy. It isa certain cure for sweating, 
callous, and hot, tired. aching feet. Try it /o- oy. 
S‘id by alt druggists and shoe stores. By mail 
25c. in stamps. Trial package FREE. 
Alleu S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 


“BEWARE OF CHEAP SUBSTITUTIONS 


FOR 


GENERAL DEBILITY 


The genuine imported are Silver Coated, and 
‘*Blaud’’ stamped on each pill. 


E. FOUGERA CO.,N.Y. All Druggists 


imitation the Sincerest™ Flattery. 


public. 


employees. 


Cheaply made imitations of obsolete forms 
of Singer sewing-machines are offered by 
merchandise dealers to deceive an unwary 


GENUINE SINGERS ARE 
NEVER SOLD TO DEALERS, 


They go directly from maker to user, and 
can only be obtained from = Company’ Ss 


Sold « on Instalments. You can try one Free. Old machines taken in exchange. 


SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING 


Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 


ae Post Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


HOUSE 


aa “Klectric Elevator on Office Floor oe 
| 126 ELLIS STREET, 
Bet. Powell and Mason, S. F. 


Rooms to let by the day, week or month. 
Incandescent electric lights in every 
room. All Market street cars run within 


F. L. TURPIN, Proprietor. 


one block of the house Ellis street cars 
pass the door every 3 min. Phone Main1535 


DR._C._A. BURROWS 


DR. J. J. 


Has formia a partnership with 


PEARCE 


Of Sacramento 


And has removed from 927 Market street to. 
S00 Van Ness Ave. 


Where they have leased the whole 
building for the practice of 


OSTEOPATH 


Fit and ¥vorkmanshi 
Moderate. 


Guaranteed. Prices. Mercia ANT. 


1384 Market st reet 
Central Park 
S. F., Cal, 


ia 
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YEARS, ews OF THE WEEK. |Use Allen’s Foot-Ease in Your Gloves 
‘WINSLOW’ SopT RING has been J A lady writes: I shake Allen s Foot- Ease into. 
used for over fifty years by millions of. mothers | my gloves and rub a little on my hands, it saves. 
for. their children while teething, with perfect | Pestructive forest. ‘fires are rag- hing 


ce It soothes the child: soft th toilet. Ger.’’. s F ot-Ease 
suctess. It soothes the child: softens the gums, ; | makes tight or 1ew shoes easy. Always use it to 
allays all pain, cures wind colic; and is the best ing in: Calaveras county. break in new shoes. It keeps the fe: cool and 


remedy foryDiarrhcea. It will relieve tne poor| President Krueger of the South 
little sufférer immediately. Sold by Druggists in | African Republic © is. reported tO | Foot-Ease. All drug and shoe-stores s 1) it, 2c. 


every part of the world. Tweuty- five cents a have resigned. FREE. Allen O. msted,. 
bottle. Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s | oy, | 


Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. A new reciprocity treaty between . 
..|France and the United States was | 
formally signed to- day. by repre- » Established 1850. Tel. Main No. 43. 
Who is the smartest. boy in sentatives of both nations. _ 
your class, Bobby?” asked his un-| Strikers wrecked a street car in|p ss 


le “Pa ik UNDERTAKERS 
cle. ike to tell y ou,” an-| Cleveland, Ohio, to-day by means] 641-643-645 Sacramento Street. 
swered Bobby, modestly, “only pa- 


of dynamite. Rioting continues Cor, Webb, San Francisco. 
pa says I must not boast.’ 


Embalming a Specialty 
Admiral Dewey has cabled his 


acceptance of invitations to recep- 


| i tions by the citizens of New York DR. HAYES C. F RENCH 
| and Washington. He expects to Surgery, and Diseases of the 
Rd ig nc, the United States by Octo- Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat. 
| ber 
The station agent is on duty. On hig| The transport Tartar sailed for| Y,.M.C. A. BurLpInc, San Francisco, Cal. 


exact communication of train orders | Manila to-day with General Wheel- 


of lives, er and troops. The Morgan City| Ofce Hours: 11-12 and 1-4, Tel. Black 2066 


haste he runs out-in reached port from Manila with 500): ~ 


hatless and unprotecied. Then Gomes sick and wounded soldiers, and the Th 
the sequel— von | Sheridan arrived at Manila with re- H. LeBARON SMITH 
nN . 
i The American Tailor. 
The steamer Bertha reached port ae 
from Alaska to-day with more than 320 BUSH STREET, 
million dollars in gold dust. 
Citizens of California have sent 15 per cent off to Clergymen. 
|a protest to the Navy Department |- 
jagainst naming an armored crui- Owned and Officered by © 


ser after the State. It is urged és CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS. 


that a battleship be given the name| The only Laundry in California where goods are 


: ; washed and ironed by electricit Emplo 
of California. | over 100 0 young ladies—room for more. Pag 


Captain Barker, in temporary) ELECTRIC.LAUNDRY CO. 
command of the Asiatic squadron, | 88 FOLSOM ST., S. F.. Phone, South 231 
reports that the small gunboats of and we will call, 
the fleet have done very effective} 


service in the fighting about Luzon, N CUPS 


patrolling the islands of: the x 
archipelago. omas, Lima, O. 


July 26th. - 
Governors Tanner of Illinois and 


| UNLIZE OTHER BELLS 
Poynter of Nebraska have arrived} BLYMYER SWEEPER, Mone 


Andrew Carnegie has donated) write wm. L. oge, Sole Agent, SF. 
$50,000 for a new public library 
at San Diego. 


= 


The transports Ohio, Newport Largest Poundry on Ea 
: and Tacoma -sailed for Manila to- church BELLS & P 
advised me to try a her EALS 
3 for me, a friend ad ‘night with troops and horses. Purest copper and tin only. Ferma, etc., free. 


commented McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Balti 
Discovery. and | President Heureaux of the re- | 


taken the | public of San Domingo in the 


necesmity | West Indies,. was assassinated this | 
_ |afternoon. B FI | 
President and Mrs. McKinley 


Steel Alloy Church ‘and Schoo! Bells, 
left Washington to-day for Lake| bore. 


Vatalogue. The C. BELL Co., Hi 


sctibed for auch |AA 
diseases 
opium or some|# 

naxcetie which | 

neitin: 
nor “at 4 
It heals weak 1) 2 

SJ am a raiboad 
WaTm 
the cold air 
chronic ad 
taking 

and after = 

for seekimg another climatic.” 

Dr. Pterce’s Pleasant Pellets 1 
the stomach, liver and bowels, 


nila report that the city is now in a 
clean and sanitary condition. 


cided to sell the old single-turreted 


against the recent heavy cut in 


— 


- Ing miners and a million dollars on 


to Santo Domingo to. protect 


may be seen at a distance of 1,000] 
miles from the ‘Hawaiian Islands. : 
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Champlain, where they will: spend) 


a vacation of several weeks. 


The transport Sherman sailed 
from Manila to-day for San Fran- 
cisco with the First California reg- 
iment and two batteries of Califor- 
nia Heavy Artillery. 

July 27th. 
American army officers in 


The Volksraad of the Transvaal 
Republic has declined to accept the 
resignation of President Krueger. 


.ue Navy Department has de- 


monitor Passaic to the highest 
bidder. 

The employes of the Mare Island 
navy yard have united in a protest 
to the Secretary of the Navy 


wages. 

General Hall’s command cap- 
tured the town of.Calamba to-day, 
driving out a force of insurgents. 
A former Spanish gunboat was 

July 28th. 

The city of Cleveland is oe 
returning to an orderly condition. 
The street car lines are running 
freely. 


The steamer St. Paul arrived 
from Alaska to-night with return- 


board. 


The cruiser New Orleans and the 
gunboat Machas have been ordered 


American interests in event of a 
revolution. 


Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of 


Agriculture, arrived in this city 
to-day from the East. He is in- 
vestigating farming conditions 


throughout the ‘West. 


It is feared that the lava flow 
from thc crater of Mauna Loa will 


overwhelm the town of Hilo. It is 
said that smoke from the volcano 


July 20th. 


It is reported that a new tine of |‘ 
steamers is shortly to be put on be- 
tween San Francisco .and Central 
American. ports, 


The transport Hancock 


port from Manila to-night with the 
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Above are samples of ‘‘Soft Soap” 


“Soap Paste” made with 


PEARLINE, and with two of the 


leading powders which are claimed to be “Same as” or 


“Good as”’ PEARLINE. 


The bottle t> the right cotitetne a solid mass of pure, 
white “ Soap Paste” or “ Soft Soap,” made with PEARLINE— 


thick enough to stand alone. 


The bottle in the middle is one of ‘‘Same as” and 


contents 


is one-quarter poor, thin, mushy soap—balance 


(three-quarters) discolored water. 

The bottle to the left is a poorer ‘‘Same as,” and 
contains simply discolored water, with a sediment (not soapy) 
at bottom. The middle and left-hand bottles are fair samples 


| of the many powders offered in place of PEARLINE. Try the 


experiment yourself—directions on back of each package. 
Some powders are worthless, some inefficient, others 


dangerous. Pearline is the 


standard. The Millions of 


Packages of PEARLINE used each year proves . 


Pearline Best Test 


The difference in price between’ Pearline: and’ the most 
worthless Soap Powders is nominal. 


° would not equal the value of one ens garment ruined, 


year’s: supply 


Note 


returning Nebraska regiment and 
Utah artillery. 


A plot of convicts to escape from 
|San Quentin penitentiary has been 
discovered, and nine prisoners put 
in the dungeon. 


The final act of the Peace-Confer- 
ence at The Hague was signed to- 


day by all the powers, and the con- 
ference adjourned. 


July 3oth. | 
Yellow fever has broken out in 
the National Soldiers’ Home at. 
Hampton, Va. 
It is stated that General Miles 
willassume direct control of theen- 


tire army upon the accession of the. 


new Secretary of War to office. No 
friction is anticipated between Miles 


the War Department. 
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